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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANTOM HORSE. 


THE FH 


but 


and 


a few- 
thood 


I have had one 


I have encountered dangers— not 
they were the ordinary perils of 
field, and I understood them. 
<Bmb broken, and its fellow bor 
‘of lead. J have swam from a sinking ship, and 
Rave fallen upon the batth field. I have look- 
at the muzzles of a hundred muskets aimed 

oJ my person, than 
mance, and felt the certainty of death; theugh 
volley was fired, and I still live. Well, 

will no doubt acknowledge these to be pe- 


Il with an ounce 


at less thirty yards’ dis- 


is. Do not mistake me; I am not boasting of 
wing encountered I met 
more or less courage—some of them with fear; 
but if the fears inspired by all were combined 
D one emotion of terror, it would not equal 
intensity that which I expericnced at the 
moment | the 
prairie. 
Lhave never been given to superstition; per- 
haps my religion is not strong enough for that; 


then ; them with 


pulled up my horse upon 


rect 


but at that moment I could not help yielding to 


@ full belicfin the supernatural. There was no 
watural cause—I conld think of none—that would 
account for the mysterious disappearance of the 
horse. I had often sneered at the credulous sai- 
for and his phantom ship; had I lived to look 
wpon a phenomenon equally strange yet true—a 
phantom horse? 

The hunters and trappers had indeed invested 
the white steed with this character; their stories 
recurred to my memory at the moment. I had 
wsed to smile at the simple credulity of the nar- 
gators. I was now prepared to believe them.— 
They were true! 

Or weeldreaming? Was it not all a dream? 
The search for the white steed—the surround— 

the long, long gallop ? 
“some moments I actually fancied that 

At be the case ; but soon my conscious- 

clear again; I was in the saddle, 
hting, smoking steed was under me. 
and positive. I remembered all 
of the chase. They, too, were real 
tty ; the white «tecd had been there; 
gone. The trappers spoke the trnth. The 
Was a phantom ! 

with this thought, which had almost 
rome & Cohyittion, I sat in my saddle, bent 
ead silent, myeyes turned upon the earth, but 
their gaze fixed on vacuity. The lazo had drop- 
ped from mf fingers, and the bridle reins trailed 

untouched over the withers of my horse. 


My belief in the supernatural was of short du- 
ration ; how long I know not, for during its con- 
nce T remained in a state of bewilderment. 

y wenses at length returned. My eyes had 
lien upon a fresh hoof-print on the turf, direct- 
in front of me. I knew it was that made by 
white steed, and this awoke me to a process 


BOT 


| 





t Enitorns anno Proprietors. 


' ther we had ridden east- 


ward or westward after 
leaving the settlements. 
back on 


I might ride 


my own trail; perhaps I 


might; it was a doubt- 
ful Neither 
through the timber, nor 


point. 


on the open prairie, had 
the chase gene in a di- 


line. Mercover, I 


noticed in many places, 


as we glided swiftly along, 
that the turf was cut up 
by numerous hoof-tracks; 
droves of mustangs had 
passed over the ground, 
It would be no casy mat- 
ter for me to retrace the 
windings of that long 
gallop. 

One thing was evident: 
it would be useless for 
me to make the attempt 
There 
was not half-an-beur of 
sun Jefi, and at night the 


trail could not be fellow- 


before morning. 


I had no at ermative 
where I 
until another day 


ed. 
but to remain 
was 
broke. 

But how 
was hungry; still worse, 


remain? IT 


I was choking with thirst. 
Not a 
was near; I 


drop of water 


had seen none for twenty 
The long, hot ride had made me thirst to an un- 
usual degree, and my poor horse was in a similar 


condition. The krowledge that no water was 


near, added, as it always does, to the agony, and | 


rendered the physical want more diflicult to be 
endured. 

I scanned the bottom of the 
tracked it with my eye as far as I could see ; it 
was waterless as the plain itself. The1ocks rest- 
ed upon dry sand and gravel; not a drop of the 
wished-for element appeared within its bed, al- 
though it was evident that at some time a torrent 
must have swept along its channel. 

After some reflection, it occurred to me that 
by following the barranca downward, I might find 


miles. | 





barranca, and | 


| ten like a sheet of silver, 


water; at least, this was the most likely direction | 


in which to search for it. 
fore, directing my horse along the edge of the 
chasm. The fissure deepened as I advanced, 
until, at the distance of a mile from where I first 
struck it, the gulf yawned full fifty feet into the 
plain, the sides still praserving their vertical 
steepness ! 

The sun had now gone down; the twilight 
promised to be a short one. I dared not traverse 
that plain in the darkness; I might ride over the 
precipitous edge of the barranca. Besides, it 
was not the only one; I saw there were others— 
smaller ones—the beds of tributary streams in 
times of rain. These branched off diagonally 
or at right angles, and were more or less deep 
and steep. 

Night was fast closing over the prairie; I dared 
not ride further amid these perilous abysms. I 
must soon come to a halt, without finding water. 


reasoning. Had the horse been a phantom, | | should have to spend the long hours without 


~ would not have made a track ? 


I had never | relief. 


dof the track of a ghost; though a horse- | 


might be different from the 


a! 
y refloctions on this head ended in the deter- 


- 


common | 


lon to follow the trail as fur as it led; of | 


pto the point where the steed must have | 


unted into the air, or evaporated 
his apothesis. 


ith this resolve, I gathered my reins, and 


the scene | 


| 


forward upon the trail, keeping my eyes 


upon the hoof-prints. The line was direct, 


I had ridden nearly two hundred vards, | 


my horse came to a sudden stop. 


I look- 


- out forward to discover the cause of his halt- 
; with that glance, vanished my new-born su- | 


itions. 
the distance of some thirty paces, a dark 


Was seen upon the prairie, running trans | 


ply to the course I was following. 
ito be a narrow 
ng nearer, it proved to be a fissure of con- 
ble width—one of those formations known 


crack in the phin; but on 


out Spanish America as barrancas. 


It appear- | 


The | 


wh yawned, as though rent by an carthquake ; | 


water had evidently something to do with its 
It was of nearly equal width at top 
te ly Vertical, and the stratification, 
oe n -turf, exactly corresponded— 
rendering it invisible at the distance of but 
paces from its brink. It appeared to shal- 


a its bed was covered with a de- 
nded by attrition. Its sides | 


to the right, and no doubt ended not far off 


direction. Towards the left, on the con- 


, I could see that it became deeper and 


der. At the point where I had reached it, its 


ipttom was nearly twenty feet from the surface of 


prairie. 
Of course, the disappearance of the 
He had made a 


There 
the torn turf on the brink of the chasm, and 


pd was no longer a mystery. 
1 leap—nearly twenty feet sheer! 


p displacement of the loose stones, where he 

§ bounded into its bed. He had gone to the 

the The abrasion of 

fs was visible upon the rocks. 

looked the defile ; 
The barranca turned off at an angle at no 

He had already passed round 


town barranca. his 


down he was not to be 
distance. 
Dangic, and was outof sight. It was clear 
he had escaped; that to follow would be of 
e; and with this reflection I abandoned all 
ts of carrying the chase further. 
r giving way to a pang or two of disap- 
ment, I began to think of the position in 
ich I had placed myself. It is true I was now 
i from the feeling of awe that, but a mo- 
before had oppressed me ; but my situation 
from being a/ pleasant one. I was at 
hirty miles from the rancheria, and I could 
in what direction it lay. The 
» and therefore I had the points of the 


3 but I had not the slightest 


b. 
“un was 


| 
white 


idea whe- 


The thought of such a night was fearful. 

I was still riding slowly onward, mechanically 
conducting my horse, when a bright object fell 
under my eyes, causing mo to start in my saddle 
with an exclamation of joy. It was the gleam of 
water. I saw it ina westerly direction, the diree- 
tion in which I was going. It was a small lake, 
or—in the phraseology of the country—a pond. 
It was notin the bottom of the ravine, where I 
had hitherto been looking for water, but up on 
the high prairie. There was no timber around 
it, no sedge; its shores were without vegetation 
of any kind, and its surface appeared to corres- 
pond with the level of the plain itself. 

I rode forward with joyfal anticipations, ret 
not without some anxiety. Was it a mirage? It 
might be—often had I been deceived by such 
But no; it 
gauze-like halo that hangs over the mirage. 


appearances. had not the filmy, 
Its 
ontlines were sharply defined by the prairie turf, 
and the last lingering rays of the sun glistened 
upon its surface. It was water! 

Fully assured of this, | rode forward at amore 
rapid rate. 

I had got within about two hundred paces otf 
the spot, keeping my eyes fixed upon the glisten- 
ing water, when all at once my horse started, 
and drew back! I looked ahead to discover the 
cause. The twilight had nearly passed, but in 
the obscurity I could still distinguish the surface 
of the prairie. The barranca again frowned be- 
fore me, running transversely across my path. 
To my chagrin, I perceived that the chasm had 
made a sudden turn, and that the pond was on its 


opposite side ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A PRAIRIE DREAM. 


There was no hope of crossing in the dark- 
ness. The bafranea was here deeper than at any 
point above; so deep that I could but indis- 
tinetly see the rocky boulders at its bottom. Per- 
haps with the daylight I might be able to find a 
crossing-place ; but from that doubtful hypothe- 
sis I derived little consolation. 

It had now grown quite dark, and 1 had no 
choice but to pass the night where I was, @hough 
I anticipated a night of torture. 

I'drepped to the ground, and having led my 
horse afew rods into the prairic, so as to Keep 
him clear of the precipice, I relieved him of his 
saddle and bridle, and lefY him to browse to the 
For myself, I had but 
there was no supper 
to be cooked, but eating was a matter of secon- 


I should have 


a roast turkey. 


full length of the lazo. 
few preparations to make ; 


dary importance on that oceaston. 
preferred a cup of water to 
I had but few implements to dispose of in my 
My ritle and hunting-knife, 
pouch, and the double-headed 
gounl, which served as water-canteen, and which, 


temporary camp. 


with horn and 


alas! had been emptied at an early hour of the 





I rode forward, there- 
i 


, sense less acute. 








CHASED BY A 


blanket 
buckled on the croupe, This I upstrapped, and | 


day. Fortunately, my Mexican was 
having enveloped myself in’ its ample folds, and | 
placed my head in the hollow of my saddle, I | 
composed myself as well as I could, in the hope | 
of falling asleep. | 
For a long time this luxury was denied mie. | 
The torture of thirst will rob one of sleep as ef- | 
fectually as the stinging pain of toothache. I 
turned and turned again, glaring at the moon; | 
she was visible only at intervals, as black clouds 
were coursing across the canopy; but when she 
shone out, her light caused the little lake to glis- 
Oh! how that bright 
water mocked me with its wavy ripple! I could 
the Tantalus. I 
thought at the time that the gods could net have 


comprehend sufferings of 


devised a more exquisite tortare for the royal 





Lydian. 

After some time, the pain of thirst was less in- 
tensely felt. Perhaps the cold, damp air of night 
had the effect of relieving it; but it is more likely 


that fatigue and long endurance had rendered the | 


Whatever may have been the 
cause, I suffered less, and felt myself yielding to 
There was no sound to keep me awake; 
perfect stillness reigned around; even the usual 
howling bark of the prairie-wolf did not reach my 
The place seemed too lonely for this al- 


sleep. 


ear. 
most ubiquitous night-prowler. 


sional stoke of my steed’s hoof upon the hard | 
turf, and the “crop-crop’’ that told me he was | 
But these | 


busy with the short buffalo-grass. 
were soothing sounds, as they admonished me 
that ny faithful companion was enjoying himsclf 
after his hard gallop, and strengthened my de- 
sire for repose, 

I slept, but not lightly. 
heavy and full of troubled dreams. 


No; my sleep was 
I have # sort 
of half belief that the role we play in these dreain- 
scenes wears the body as touch as if we enacted 
I have often awaked from such 
visions feeble from fatigue. If such be the fact, 


it in reality. 


during that night upon the prairie I went through | 


the toils of the preceding day with considerable 
aiditions. First of all, | was in the presence of 
a lovely woman; she was dark-eyed, dark-haired 
—a brunette—a beauty. I traced the features of 
Isolina. I gazed in her eyes; I was happy in 
her smiles; I fancied I-was beloved. 


jects were around me. The whole scene was 
rose-color. 

This was a short episode ; it was interrupted. 
I looked out ; 
They 


were already within the enclosure ; and the mo- 


I heard shouts and savage yells. 
the house was surrounded by Indians! 


ment after, crowds of them entered the house. 


battled with such arms as I could lay hold of; 


several fell before me; but one—a tall savage, 
the chief, as I thought 
mistress, and carried her away out of my sight. 


I remember not how I got mounted; but I was 


threw his arm around my 


upon horseback, and galloping over the wide 
I could see 
the savage ahead upon a snow-white steed, with 


prairie in pursuit of the ravisher. 


Isolina in his arms. I urged my horse with voice 
and spur, but, as I thought, for long, long hours 

The white steed still kept far in the ad- 
and I nearer him. I 
thought the savage had changed his form. He 
was no longer an Indian chief, but the fiend him- 
self; I saw the horns upon his head; his feet 


in vain. 


vance; could come ho 


were cloyen hoots! I thought he was luring me 
to the brink of some fell precipice, and I had no 
Ha! The 
demon and his phantom horse have gone over the 
elit! 


longer the power to stay my horse. 


They have carried her along with them! 
I must folow—I I am 
on the brink. My steed springs over the chasm. 
1 am falling—falling—falling ! 


cannot remain behind. 


I am not killed ; 
But no; I still 
Thirst chokes and tortures 


I reach the rocks at length. 
how strange Tam not crushed! 
Yet I suffer. 


Ine; my 


live. 


heart and brain are aching, and my 


tongue is on fire. The sound of water is in my 
If I could 
only reach it, | might drink and live; but I can- 
hot move ; I grasp 
one atter another, and endeavored to drag myself 
along; I partially succeed; but oh, what efforts 
I make. 


ears; a torrent rushes by near me. 


Iam chained to the rocks. 


The labor exhausts my strength. I 
renew my exertions. I] am gaining ground ; rock 
after rock is passed. I have neared the rushing 
water; I feel its cohl spray sprinkling me. I am 
saved ! 


After such fashion ran my dream. Ht was the 
shadow of a reality, somewhat disorganised ; but 


the most pleasant reality was that which awoke , 


| gotten 


The only sign | 
of life that told me I was not alone, was the occa- | 


| mounting 


Bright ob- | 


| sity. 


| quietly browsing on his trail-rope. 


“GRIZZLY.” 


me, 
sprinkled, not by the spray of a torrent, but by a 
plashing shower from the clouds! 
circumstances, this might have been less wel- 
come, but now I hailed it with a shout of joy. 
The thunder was rolling almost continuonsly ; 
lightuing blazed at short intervals; and I could 
hear the roar of a torrent passing down the bar- 
ranca. 


palms, and held my mouth wide open, thus drink- 
ing from the very fountains of the sky. 


the drops fell thick and heavy, the process was | might arrive « somewhere,” and that somewhere 


too slow, and a better plan suggested itself. 1 
knew that my serape was water-proof; it was one 
of the best of Parras fabric, and had cost me an 
hundred silver dollars. This I spread to its full 
extent, pressing the central parts into a hollow 
of the prairie. In five minutes’ time, I had for- 
what thirst and wondered how 
such a thing should have caused me so much 


was, 


torture! 
Moro drank from the same «“ trongh,’’ and be- 
took himself to the grass again. The under side 


of the blanket was still dry, and the patch of 


ground which it had sheltered. Along this I 
stretched myself, drew the serape over me, and 
after listening a while to the loud lullaby of the 
thunder, fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 


LOST UPON THE PRAIRIE. 


I slept sweetly and soundly. I had no dreams, 


| or only such as were light, and forgotten with the 


return of consciousness, 

It was late when | awoke. A bright sun was 
into the blue and cloudless sky. 
This orb was already many degrees above the 
horizon, 

Hunger was the father of my first thought. I 
had eaten nothing since an early hour of the pre- 


ceding day, and then only the light desayuna of 
| swect-cake and ehocolate. 


To one not accus- 
tomed to long fasting, a single day without food 
will give some idea of the pain of hunger; that 


| pain will increase upon a second day, and by the 


third will have reached its maximum. Upon the 
fourth and fifth, the body grows weaker, and the 
brain becomes deranged ; the nerve, however, is 


| 
| less acute, and though the suffering is still in- 
| tense, hunger is never harder to endure than 


upon the second or third day. Of course, these 
remarks apply only to those not habituated to 
long fasts. I have known men who could en- 


es : — | dure hunger for six days, and feel less pain than 
There was much struggling and confusion. I! se 


others under a fast of twenty-four hours. In- 
dians or prairie-hunters were those men, and for- 
tunately for them that they are endowed with 
such powers of endurance, often driven as they 
are into circumstances of the most dire neces- 
Truly, «God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb !’? 

As I have said, my first thought was of some- 
thing to eat. I rose to my feet, and with my eye 


| swept the prairie in every direction; no object, 


living or dead, greeted my sight; beast or bird, 
there was none; my horse alone met my glance, 
I could not 
help envying him, as I scanned his well-filled 
I thought of the bounty of the Creator 
in thus providing for His less intelligent crea- 
tures—giving them the power to live where man 
would starve. Who does not in this recognise 
the hand of a Providence 7? 


sides. 


I walked forward to the edge of the barranca, 
and looked over. It was a grim abyss, over a 
hundred feet in depth, about the same in width. 
Its sides were less precipitous at this point. The 
escarpment rocks had fallen in, and formed a sort 
of shelving bank, by which a man on foot might 
have descended into its bed, and climbed out on 
the opposite side; but it was not passable for a 
horse. Its clitfs were furrowed and uneven; 


rocks jutted out and hung over; and in the seams 


grew cactus plants, bramble, and small trees of | 


dwart cedar (Juniperus prosirata.) 

I looked into its channel. I had heard the 
torrent rolling down in the night. I saw traces 
of the water among the rocks. A large body 
must have passed, and yet not a cupful could now 
have been lifted from its bed! What remained 
was fast filtering into the sand, or rising back to 
the heavens upon the heated atmosphere. 

I had brought with me my rifle, in hopes of 
espying some living creature; but, after walking 
for a considerable distance along the edge, I 


I found myself in the process of being | longer possible. 


quadruped could be 
found, and I turned and 
went back to the place 
where I had slept. 

To the picket- 
pin of my horse and sad- 
dle him, was the work of 
a few minutes; this done, 


draw 


I began to bethink me of 
Back 
rancheria, of 
the 


where l was going. 
to the 
course! That was 
natural reply to such a 
question; but there was 
another far less easily 
answered: How was I to 
find the way? My de- 
sign of the previous night 
—-to follow back my own 
trail——was no longer 
practicable. The 
had effaced the tracks! I 
I had 
wide 


rain \ 


remembered that 
passed over 
stretches of light dusty | 
the 
scarcely impressed itself. 

I remembered that the | 
rain had been of that cha. 


soil, where hoof 


racter known as ‘planet 
showers,’ large, 
heavy drops, that,in such 


with 
places, must have blotted | 
the | 
the 

no 


out every trace of 
trail. To follow 
« back-track’’ 
I had not before thought af this 


was 


| difficulty ; and now, that it presented itself to | 


Under other | 
ithat this is a mere bagatelle—a little bewilder- 
| ment that one may easily escape from who has a 
| strike boldly out, and by riding on in a straight 
To assuage thirst was my first thought; and | /iae, you mustintime arrive somewhere. No doubt 


for this purpose, I stretched out my concave | that is your idea; but permit me to inform you that 


Though | would indeed be trusting to blind chance. 


| 


; cannot! 


| I should take. 





iny mind, it was accompanied by a new feeling of | 
dread. I felt that J was lost ! 
As you sit in your easy-chair, you may fancy | 


good horse between his thighs. It is only to 


this depends very much upon circumstances. It 
You 


might be the very point from which you had 
started! Do you fancy you can ride ten miles in 
a direct line over a prairie, without a single ob- 
Be undeceived, then; you 
The best mounted men have perished | 
under such circumstances. It may take days to 

escape out of a fifty-mile prairie, and days 

bring death. Hunger and thirst soon gain 

strength and agony——the sooner that you 

know you have not the wherewith to satis- 

fy the one, nor quench the other. Besides, 

there is in your very loneliness a feeling of be- 

wilderment, painful to an extreme degree, and 

from which only the oldest prairie-men are free. 

Your senses lose half their power, your energy is 

diminished, and your resolves become weak and 

vacillating. You feel doubtful at each step as to 

whether you be following the right path, and are 

ready at every moment to turn into another. Be- 

lieve me, it is a fearful thing to be alone and lost 

upon the prairies! 

I felt this keenly enough. I had been on the 
great plains before, but it was the first time I 
had the misfortune to wander astray on them, 
and I was the more terrified that I already hun- 
gered to no common degree. There was some- 
thing singular, too, in the circumstances that 
had brought me into my present situation. The 
disappearance of the white steed, although ac- 
counted for by perfectly natural causes, had left 
upon my mind a strange impression. That he 
should have lured me so far, and then eluded me 
in such away! I could not help fancying de- 
sign in it; and fancying so, I could attribute 
such design only to a higher intelligence—in 
fact, to some supernatural cause. 1] was again 
on the edge of superstition. My mind began to 
give way and yield itself to hideous fancies. 

I struggled against such thoughts, and suc- 
ceeded in rousing myself to reflect upon some 
I saw that it was 
of no use to remain where I was. I knew that I 
could make a straight path for a couple of hours 
at least—the sun was in the sky, and that would 
guide me—until near the meridian hours. Then 
Ishonld have to halt, and wait awhile; for in 
that southern latitude, and just at that time of 
the year, the sun at noon is so near the zenith thata 
practised astronomer could not tell north from 
south. I reflected that before noon I might 


ject to guide you? 


active measures for my safety. 
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of the pond, at less than five hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, five beautiful creatures were standing, 
which I knew to be antelopes. They were so 
close to the pond, that their graceful forms were 
shadowed in the water, and their erect attitudes 
told that they had just halted aftera run. Their 
number corresponded with the objects I had seen 
but the moment before far out upon the prairie, 
The dis- 


tance was nothing; these creatures travel with 


I was convinced they were the same. 


the speed of a swallow, 
The sight of the prong-horns stimulated my 
My first thought was how to get near 
Curiosity had brought them to the pond 3 
they had espied my horse and myself afar off, 
But they 
still appeared shy and Qmid, and were evidently 


hunger. 
them. 


and had galloped up to reconnoitre us. 


not inclined to approach nearer. 

The barranca lay between them and me, but I 
saw that if I could entice them to its brink, they 
would be within range of my rifle. 

Once staking down my horse, I tried every 
plan I could think of. I laid myself along the 
grass upon my back, and kicked my heels in the 
air, but to no purpose ; the game would not move 
from the water's edge. 

Remembering that my serape was of very bril- 
liant colors, I bethought me of another plan 
which, when adroitliy practised, rarely fails of 
Taking the blanket, I lashed one edge 


to the ramrod of my ritle, having first passed the 


SUCCESS, 


latter through the upper swivel of the piece. 
With the thumb of my left hand I was thus 
enabled to hold the rammer steady and transverse 
to the barrel, I now dropped upon my knees, 


‘holding the gun shoulder-high, and the gay- 


colored serape spread out almost to its full ex- 
tent, hung to the ground, and formed a complete 
cover for my person. Before making these 
arrangements, I had crept to the very edge of 


| the barranca, in order to be as near as possible 


should the antelopes approach upon the opposite 
side. Of course every manceuvre was executed 
with all the silence and caution I could observe, 
I was in no reckless humor to frighten off the 
game. Hunger was my monitor. I knew that 
not my breakfast alone, but my life, might be de- 
pending on the successful issue of the experi- 
ment. 

It was not long before I had the gratification of 
perceiving that my decoy was likely to prove at- 
tractive. The prong-horned antelope, like most 
animals of its kind, has one strongly developed 
propensity—that of curiosity. Although to @ 


| known enemy it is the most timid of creatures, 


yet in the presence of an object that is new to it, 
it appears to throw aside its timidity, or rather ite 
curiosity overcomes its sense of fear; and, im- 
pelled by the former, it will approach very neag 
to any strange form, and regard it with an air of 
bewilderment. The prairie-wolf—a creature that 
surpasses even the fox in cunning—well knows 
this weakness of the antelope, and often takes 
advantage of it. The wolf is less fleet than the 
antelope, and his pursuit of it in a direct manner 
would be vain; but with the astute creature, 
stratagem makes up for the absence of speed, 
Should a «“ band’’ of antelopes chance to be pass- 
ing, the prairie wolf lays himself flat upon the 
grass, clews his body into a round ball, and thus 
rolls himself over the ground, or goes through @ 
scries of contortions, all the while approaching 
nearer to his victims, until he has them within 
springing distance. Usually he is assisted im 
these manceuvres by several companions, for the 
prairie-wolf is social, and hunts in packs, 

The square of bright colors soon produced ita 
effect. The five prong-horns came trotting 
around the edge of the lake, halted, gazed upom 
it a moment, and then dashed off again to a 
greater distance. Soon, however, they turned 
and came running back, this time apparently with 
greater confidence, and a stronger feeling of 
curiosity. I could hear them uttering theig 
quick ‘ snorts’”? as they tossed up their ting 
heads and snuffed the air. Fortunately the wind 
was in my favor, blowing directly from the game, 
and towards me; otherwise, they would have 
‘¢ winded”? me, and discovered the cheat, for they 
both know and fear the scent of the humana 
hunter. , 

The band consisted of a young buck and tour 
females—his wives; the nucleus, no doubt, of a 
much larger establishment in prospeect—for the 
antelope is polygamous, and some of the older 
males have an extensive following. I knew the 
buck by his greater size and forking horns, 
which the does want. He appeared to direct 
the actions of the others, as they all stood in @ 
line behind him, following and tmitating hig 
motions, 





reach timber, though that would not insure my 
safety. Even the naked plain is not more bewil- 
dering than the openings of the mezquite groves | 
and the chapparal that border it. Among these 
you may travel for days without getting twenty 
miles from your starting-point, and they are often 
as destitute of the means of life as the desert 
itself! 

Such were my reflections as I had saddled and 
bridled my horse, and stood scanning the plain 
in order to make up my mind as to the direction 





Atthe second approach, they came within 
hundred yards of me. My rifle was equal to this 
range, and I prepared to fire. The leader was 
nearest me, and I selected him as the victim. 
Taking sight, I pulled trigger. As soon as the 
smoke cleared off, I had the satisfaction of see. 
ing the buck down upon the prairie, in the act 
of giving his last kick. To my surprise, none of 
the others had been frightened off by the report, 
but stood gazing at their fallen leader, apparently 
bewildered. 

I bethought me of re-loading; but I had fm 


| . 
| cautiously risen to my feet, and so revealed my 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A PRAIRIE REPAS4T. 


In gazing out, my eye was attracted by some | 
objects. They were animals, but of what species 
I could not tell, There are times upon the prai- 
ries when form and size present the most illusory | 
aspects: a wolf seems as large as a horse ; and a 
raven, sitting upon a swell of the plaip, has been | 
mistaken for a buffalo. <A peculiar state of the 
atmosphere is the magnifying cause, and it is 
only the experienced eye of the trapper that 
can reduce the magnified proportions and distort- 
ed form to their proper size and shape. 

The objects I had noticed were full three miles | 
off; they were in the direction of the lake, and | 
of course on the other side of the barranca. | 


| There were several forms—five I counted—mov- | 


ing phantom-like against the rim of the horizon. | 
Something drew my attention from them for *} 
short while—a period of perhaps three or four | 
minutes’ duration. When I looked out again, | 


| form to the eyes of the antelopes. 


This proda- 
ced an effect which neither the crack of the rifle 
nor the fall of their comrade had done; and the 
now terrified animals wheeled about and sped 
away like the wind. In less than two minutes 
they were beyond the reach of vision. 


The next question that arose was how I was te 
get across the barranca. The tempting morse] 
lay upon the other side, and I therefore set about 
examining the chasm, in order to find a practica- 
ble crossing. This I fortunately discovered. On 
both sides the cliff was somewhat broken down, 
and might be scaled, though not without consi- 
derable difficulty. 

After once more looking to the security of my 
horse’s trail-rope, I placed my rifle where I had 
slept, and set out to cross the barranca, taking 
only my knife. I could have no use for the gua, 
and it would hinder me from scaling the cliffs. I 
got to the bottom of the ravine, and commenced 
ascending on the opposite side, where it was 
steeper; but I was assisted by the branches of 
the trailing cedar that grew among the rocks. 


abondoned the search. No trace of bird or| they were no longer to be scen; but by the edge | I noticed, and with some surprise, that the path 
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faust have been used before, either by men or | great claws, could have scaled the cliff more ex- ] not to lose sight of me for any length of time. I at the moment, and the horse, with a wild neigh, | 


saimals. 


The soil that lay upon the ledges was “ pad-, before I could have reached the bottom of the | other side of the pond, and give me the chance 


Ged” ag by feet, and the rock in some places ravine, had I made the attempt. 
@cratched and discolored. These indications | 
@aly caused me a momentary reflection. 
too hungry to dwell upon any thought but that have gone that way. 


of eating. 


climbing out upon the prairie, soon stood over , ments. 
the carcass of the prong-horn. 


These reflections occupy minutes of your 
At length I reached the scarp of the cliff, and time to read; I thought them in less than mo- 
A single glance around showed me the 
My knife was utter helplessness of my situation; I saw there 


of making a rush for the ravine; but no; he 


| peared, as thoagh he suspected my design. 
| I began to despair. I shivered. The pond 


' 


‘ must have been a spring, so chill were its waters, 


I shivered, but kept my place ; I dared not move | 
I even feared to agitate the water 
‘around ime, lest by so doing I might excite my 


out of it. 


a ; . Ae 
@ut, and next moment I was busy playing the was no alternative but a desperate conflict—a fierce enemy, and tempt his onset. I shivered, 


part of butcher. ‘ conflict with the knife! 


Despair, that for a mo- but stood still. 
You will no doubt fancy that the next thing I} ment had unnerved, now had the effect of bra- 


My patience was at length rewanted. 


did was to go in search of something to make a cing me ; and, fronting my fierce fue I stood ready ' bear, making one of his short tours into the 


Gre for the purpose of cooking. I did nothing to receive him. 
of the sort; the next thing I did was to eat my 
breakfast. 
my situation, delicate as you are, you would have 
done the same. 

It is true that, after I had satisfied the first cra- 


and a few morsels of steak, I became more fasti- 


I had heard of hunters having conquered and 
I ate it raw; and had you been in killed the grizzly bear with no other weapon than ' could not tell what, for my eyes were below the 
a knifs, but after a terrible and protracted strug- 
gle—after many wounds and sore loss of blood. 
I had read in the book of a naturalist, that “a 
vings of appetite with the tongue of the antelope , man might end a struggle with a bear in a few 
instants, if one hand be sufficiently at liberty to 


prairie, espied the careass of the antelope. I 
saw that he had halted over something, though I 


level of the plain. Presently, his head was raised 
again, and in his jaws were the remains of the 
prong-horn. To my joy, I now perceived that 
he was dragging it towards the barranca, and in 
another minute he had disappeared with it be- 


dious, and thought a little roasting might im-: grasp the throat of the animal with the thumb hind the cliff. 
prove the venison. For this purpose, I was about , and fingers externally, just at the root of the tongue, | 


to return to the barranca, in order to gather 
some sticks of the cedar-wood, when my eyes , 


The object in question was a; Beautiful theory! Sagacious naturalist! 
would you like to try the experiment? 


ror to my heart. 
large animal, which I at once recognized as the 


as a slight degree of compression there will ge- 
nerally suffice to produce a spasm of the glottis, 
fell upon an object that drove all thoughts of that will soon suffocate the bear beyond the 
cookery out of my head, and sent a thrill of ter- power of offering resistance or doing injury.’ 
How 
Have 


, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TUE TOUGHEST STRUGGLE OF MY LIFE. 
I swam a few strokes, and then wading gently 
and without noise, I stood upon the sandy shore. 


grizz'y bear, the most dreaded of ali creatures you ever heard of birds being caught by the ap- With shivering frame and dripping garments, I 


that inhabit the prairie. plication of « salt to the tail?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


it would be more difficult! 
But I digress among these after-thoughts. 


CHASED BY A **GRiIzzLY.”’ 

The bear was one of the largest of his kind ; 
but it was not his size that impressed me with 
fear, so much as the knowledge of his fierce na- 
ture. It was not the first time I had encoun- 
tered the grizzly bear; and I knew his habits 
well. I was rather surprised at secing the Ursus 
Seror in that region. The range of this species 
is more to the west, among the defiles of the 
Rocky Mountains; but individuals occasionally 
wander as far east as the meridian of the Missis- 
aippi. The one before mo was of a yellowish- 
red color, with legs and fect nearly black: but 
color is no characteristic among these animals, 
scarcely two of them being alike in this respect. 
I was familiar with the form and aspect, and 
could not be mistaken; I recognized the long, 
shaggy pelage, the straight front, and broad fa- 
cial disk, which distinguishes this species from 
the Ursus .imericanus. The yellow eyes, the 
huge tecth, but half concealed by the lips, and | 
above all, the long, curving claws—the most pro. 
minent marks of the species, as they are his | 
most furmidable means of attack—were all iden- | 
tified. 

When my eyes first rested upon this mon- | 
eter, he was just emerging out of the barranca at | 
the very spot where I had climbed up myself. It | 
was his tracks, then, I had observed while scaling ! 
the cliff! zled them. 

Qu reaching the level of the prairie, he advan- | 
ced apace or two, and then halting, he reared 
up and stood upon his hind-legs; at the same 
time he uttered a snorting sound, which resem. | 
bled the « blowing”? of hogs, when suddenly 
atartled in the forest. For some moments he | the drowning man. 


and fled. 


the carcass of the antelope, and pause over it 


able me to escape altogether, 
tion could be no worse than it then was, 

Alas! my hope was short-lived. 
the antelope, the fierce monster made no halt. 


rapidly upon my heels. 


was my speed against such a competitor! 
only running myself out of breath. 


the foe! 


dazzled me. 
A new idea—a sort of half-hope 
atantancously into my mind, 


° ‘ » 
whe theory isas | stood, uncertain what course to pursue. 
correct as yours, and I am certain the practice of upon the opposite side of the lake—I mean oppo- 
© ‘ 


had no time to reflect upon ‘ compressions of , return. 
the tongue”’ or *‘ spasms of the glottis.”’ My an- 
tagonist soon finished his reconnoissance of me, 


came nearer, and I beheld his great gaunt form, , 
his gleaming teeth, and his senna-colored eyes 
flashing like fire, I] changed my design; a new 
thought came suddenly across my mind ; I turned 


The thought that prompted me to adopt this | 
course was, that the bear might be attracted by 


perhaps long enough to give me a start, or en- 
If not, my situa. 


On reaching 


I am a swift runner—one of the swiftest. Many | 
! a school-day triumph can I remember; but what 
I was! 
I should be | 
| less prepared for the desperate conflict that must 
soon come off; better to turn, and at once face 


I had half resolved—half turned, in fact— | 
when an object flashed before my eyes that daz- 
Inadverteutly, I had run in the di- 
rection of the pond; I was now upon its shore. 
It was the sun gleaming from the water that 
The surface was calm as a mirror, 
rushed in- 
It was the straw to 
The tleree brute was close 


I was 


I had chosen that 
, side intentionally, lest the bear should suddenly 
He might deposit the carcass in his lair, 
and come back to look after me. It is a habit of 
these animals, when not pressed by immediate 


| site to where I had entered it. 


and, dropping upon all fours, he uttered aloud: hunger, to bury their food or store it in their 
roar, and rushed towards me with open mouth. 
I had resolved to await his attack; but as he 


} eaves. Even the eating of the antelope would 


have been an affair of only a few minutes’ time. | 


The bear might still return, more fierce that he 
had tasted blood. 

I was filled with irresolution. 
to the plain beyond the reach of pursuit? | 
should have to return again for my horse and 
rifle. 
like going to sea without a boat; but, even had 


| L been sure of reaching the settlements in safety | 


without my horse, Teould not think of such a 
thing, | loved my Moro teo well to leave him 
, behind me; T would have risked life itself rather 


than part with that noble creature, 


But how was I to join him?) The only path by 
which I could cross the barranca, had Just been 
taken by the bear. Ile was no doubt still upon 
it, in the bottom of the To attempt 
passing over, would be to bring myself once 


ravine. 


more under the eyes of the fierce brute; and I 
should certainly become his victim. 
Another idea suggested itself—to go up the 
barranca, and find another crossing, or else head 
it altogether, and come down upon the opposite 
‘side. That was clearly the best plan. 
I was about starting forward to execute it, 
when, to my dismay, I again beheld the bear; 
) this time, not upon the same side with myself, 
but upon the opposite one, where Moro was 
picketed ! 
ravine, and, when 1 first saw him, was dragging 


remained in his upright attitude, rubbing his | behind me; another instant, and we must have his huge body over the escarpment of the cliff, 


| 


head with his fore-paws, and playing them about | grappled. Not yet, not yet, thought I. Ishould In a moment, he stood erect upon the plain. 


after the manner of monkeys. In fact, as he 
stood fronting me, he looked not unlike a gigan- 
tic ape. 

When I say that I was terrified by the pre- | escape by diving ! 
sence of this unwelcome intruder, I speak no 
more than the truth. 


might give me an advantage. 


‘ 


fight him in the water—in the deep water; that | 


I sprang into the pond without a moment of ger. 
Had I been on horseback | hesitation. The water was knee-deep. I plunged | four hundred yards from the barranca, and upon 
—on the back of Moro—I should have regarded | onward, making for the centre; the spray rose | a lazo of about twenty in length. At sight of the ' 


The latter had already observed the bear's ap- 


proach, and seemed to be fully aware of his dan- | 
I had staked him at the distance of about | 


the creature no more than the snail that crawled | T0und; the pond deepened as I advanced ; I was bear, he had run out to the end of his trail-rope, 


upon the grass. The grizzly bear is too slow to | 890P Up to the waist. 


overtake a horse; but I was on foot, and well- 


I glanced around with anxious heart ; the bear | 


and was snorting and plunging with atfright. 


This new dilemma arrested me, and I stood 


knew that the animal could outrun me, however | ¥48 Standing upon the edge. To my surprise and | with anxious feclings to watch the result. I had 


swift I deemed myself. | 
To suppose that he would not attack me, would 
have been to suppose an improbability. I did 


clined to follow me. 


| joy, I saw that he had halted, and seemed disin- 


I say, to my surprise I saw this, for I knew 
not count upon such a thing; I knew too well | that water has no terrors for the grizzly bear; J 


no hope of being able to yield the slightest aid , 


to my poor horse—at least none occurred to me 
at the moment. 


The bear made directly towards him, and my | 


the disposition of the enemy that approached. I | knew that he could swim; I had seen many of | heart throbbed wildly as 1 beheld the fierce brute 
knew that in nine cases out of ten the grizzly | his kind crossing deep lakes and rapid rivers. | ajmost within clawing distance. The horse 


bear is the assajlant—that no animal in America | What, then, hindered him from following me ¢ 
will willingly risk a contest with him; and I am | 


ruped. 

Man himself shuns such an encounter, unless | 
mounted upon the friendly horse ; and even then, 
where the ground is not clear and open, the pru- 
dént trapper always gives “ old Ephraim’’—the 
prairie soubriquet of the grizzly—a wide berth, | 
and rides on without molesting him. The white | 
hunter reckons a grizzly bear equal in prowess 
to two Indians; while the Indian accounts the 
destruction of one of these animals a great feat 
in his life’s history. Among Indian braves, a 
mecklace of bear’s claws is a badge of honor, 
since these adornments can be worn only by the 
man who has himself killed the 
which they are taken. 


pursuer. 
I watched his every movement. 


intention of taking to water. 


to enter. 
animals from 
On the other hand, the grizzly bear fears no ‘diameter. 
adversary ; he assajls the largest animals on sight. 
The clk, the moose, the bison, or wild-horse, if , 
caught, is instantly killed. With a blow of his 
paw, he can lay open the flesh, as if it had been 
gashed with an axe; and he can drag the body | 
of a full-grown buffalo to any distance. He rushes 
upon man, whether mounted or on foot; and a 
dozen hunters have retreated before his furious 
assault. A dozen bullets—ay, nearly twice that 
mumber—have been fired into the body of a 
grizzly bear without killing him; and only a shot 
through the brain or the heart will prove in- 
stantaneously mortal. Gifted with such tenacity 
of life and sanguinary fierceness of disposition, 
mo wonder the grizzly bear is a dreaded creature. 
Were he possessed of the fleetness of the lion or 
tiger, he would be a more terrible assailant than 
either; and it is not too much to say that his 
haunts would be unapproachable by man. He is 
slow, however, compared with the horse; and 
there is another circumstance scarcely less favor- 
able to those who pass through his district—he 
is not atree-climber. Indeed, he does not affect 
the forest; but there is usually some timber in 
the neighborhood of his haunts; and many a life 
has been saved by his intended victim having 
taken refuge in a tree. 

I was well acquainted with these points in the 
natural history of this animal, and you may fancy 
the feelings I experienced at finding myself in 
@ae presence of one of the largest and fiercest 
upon the naked plain, alone, dismounted, almost 
amarmed! There was not a bush where I could 
hide myself, not a tree into which I might climb. 
There was no means of escape, and almost none 
of defence ; the knife was the only weapon I 
had with me ; my rifle I had left upon the other 
side of the barranca, and to reach it was out of 
@he question. Even could I have got to the path 
that led down the cliff, it would have been mad- 
mess to attempt crossing there; although not a 
@cce-climber, the grizzly bear, by means of his 


he seemed disinclined to a « swim.” 


along the shore. 


| chatter like castanets. 
scene was to last. 


have roused his resentment. 


save me from a very protracted siege. 


situation. 


body, as if going to plunge in. 
side, and continued to pace along the bank. 
cannot tell. 


comic in the extreme. 


cut in the eyes of the bear. 


There was no laughter in me at that hour. 


I could not guess, nor, indeed, did I try to 
not certain that the lion of Africa would wear his | guess, at the moment; I thought of nothing but 
laurels after an encounter with this fierce quad- | getting further from the shore, and waded on till rope, that there was no chance of its yielding | 
I had arrived near the centre of the lake and 


He had risen 
once more upon his hind-quarters, and stood. 
looking after me, but still apparently without any 


There were not over two hundred paces be- 
tween us, for the pond was only twice that in 
He could syon have reached me, had 
he felt so disposed ; but for some reason or other, 
For a full 
‘half-hour he kept running back and forwards 


Besides the apprehension in which his presence 
held me, my situation was far from comfortable. 
Although there was a warm sun orverhead, the 
water was as cold as ice, and my teeth began to | 
I knew not how long the 
I well knew the vengeful dis- 
position of the grizzly bear, and the untiring per- 
tinacity with which he follows any one who may 
Fortunately, I had | 
neither wounded nor molested him, and I was in 
hopes that my innocence in this respect might ' 
I had no 
other hope of being rescued from my perilous 


He appeared to have made up his mind to wait 
until I should come out; though once or twice I 
thought he was about to swim towards me;-for 
he halted upon the very edge, craned his head 
over the water, oscillating the forepart of his 
After mancuy- 
ring in this way for some seconds, he turned his 


What he thought of our relative situations, I 
A third party, in the position of a 
spectator, would have regarded the tableau as 
Upto my neck in the 
middie of the pond, with only my head appear- 
ing above the water, I must have presented a ‘ the barranca, and some distance from the horse ; 
ludicrous spectacle ; and now that I think of it, 
I cannot help smifing at the figure I must have 
I did not laugh at 
it then; 1 was too badly frightened for that. 


For a long while—full half-an-hour, I should 
judge—the bear remained near the edge of the “ Pes 
pond. Now and again, he made short excursions feet of him. 
out into the prairie; but always returned soon, 
and regarded me afresh, as thuugh determined , though my shot had cut the thong, it gave way 


| sprang round, however, and galloped upon a 
circle of which the lazo was the radius. 
from the hard jerks he had already given to the 


and freeing him. No; it was a raw-hide lazo of 


stood neck-deep in the water. I could go no | the toughest thong. I knew its power, and I re- 
| further without swimming, and therefore came | membered how firmly I had driven home the 
} to a stand, with my face turned towards my 


picket-pin. 
| Oh, what would I have given to have been able 
to draw the blade of my knife across that rope! 

I continued to watch the struggle with a pain- 
ful feeling of suspense. The horse still kept out 


| of reach by galloping round the circumference of | 
After regarding me for some time, he fell back ' 


upon all-fours, and commenced running round 
the border of the pond, as if searching fur a place 


tne circle, while the bear made his attacks by 
crossing its chords, or running in circles of lesser 
diameter. The whole scene bore a resemblance 
to an act at the Hippodrome, Moro being the 


steed, and the bear taking the part of the ring- | 


master ! 
Once or twice, the rope circling round, and 


| quite taut, caught upon the legs of the bear, and, 
after carrying him along with it for some dis- | 


| tance, flung him over upon his back. This 
, seemed to add to his rage, as, after rising each 


time, he ran after the horse with redoubled fury. | 


, 1 could have been amused at the singular specta- 
cle, but that my mind was too painfully agitated 
about the result. 


The scene continued for some minutes without | 


; much change in the relative position of the 
actors. 


ral kicks that might have discomfited any other 
assailant; but these only rendered the bear more 
savage and vengeful. 

Just at this time the assumed a new 
phase, likely to bring about the denouement. The 


scene 


rope had once more pressed against the bear; ' 


but this time, instead of trying to avoid it, he 
seized it in his teeth and paws. 


what I wished for; but no—to my consternation 
I saw that he was crawling along it by constantly 
renewing his hold, and thus gradually and surely 
drawing nearer to his victim! The horse now 
screamed with terror! 

I could bear the sight no longer. I remem- 
bered that I had left my rifle near the edge of 


I remembered, too, that after shooting the ante- 
lope, I had carefully reloaded it. I ran forward 
to the cliff, and dashed madly down its face; I 
climbed the opposite steep, and clutching the 
gun, rushed towards the scene of strife. 

I was still in time ; the bear had not vet reach- 
ed his victim, though now within less than six 
and fired. As 


I advanced within ten paces, 


j of snipe-shot. 


The | 


To take to the prairie on foot would be | 


No; the t 
idea of deserting him was not entertained for a} 
glanced back ; he was already past it, and closing | moment. 


He was slowly climbing out of the | 


I was filled with a new consternation; I saw 
Perhaps, then, the | too surely that he was about to attack the horse! 
| contest would be more equal; perhaps I might } 


I knew, | 


larly as I had noticed the latter administer seve- ! 


I thought at ' 
first he was going to cut it, and this was exactly | 


| peditiously than I. I should have been caught , was in hopes that he might stray round to the | sprang off into the prairic ! 


I had hit the bear, as I afterwanis ascertained, 


| but not ina vital part, and my ballet had no 
The bear was directly in the path. It would | continued on that side where he had first ap- | more effect upon him than if it had been a drop 
I was have been literally running “into his arms’’ to 


It was the strength of despair 
jthat had broken the rope, and set freo the 
) steed! 

It was my turn now, for the bear, as soon as 
he perceived that the horse had escaped him 
turned and sprang upon me, uttering as lie did 
so, aloud cry. Thad no choice but fight. 1 
had no time to reload. I struck the brut 
with my clubbed rifle, and flinging the gun away, 
With the strong keen 
blade—the knife was a bowie—I struck out be- 


grasped the readier knife. 


fore me; but the next moment I felt mysel! 
pled and held fast. 


flesh ; one paw was griped over my hips, anether 


xTap- 
The sharp claws tore ap my 
‘rested on my shoulder, while the white teeth 
My 
I had watched this when grappling, and 


gleamed before my cyes. Knife-arm was 
free ; 
with all the energy of despair, I plunged th 
keen blade between the ribs of my antagonist. I 
sought for the heart at every stab. 

We rolled together to the ground, over and 
The red blood covered us beth. I 
saw it welling from the lips of the fierce mon- 
ster, and I joyed to think that my knife reached 
his vitals. 


over again. 


I was wild—I was mad—I was burn- 
ing with a fierce vengeance—with anger such as 
‘ one might feel for a human foe ! 
Over and over the ground, in the tleree strug- 
gle of life and death! Again I feel the terribk 
claws, the tearing teeth; again goes my blade 
upto the hilt. Gracieus powers! how many 
Will he never yield to the red 
of blood—the 


I am sick at the 


lives has he? 

steel? See the 
, prairie is red—we roll in blood. 

sight—sick—I faint— 


blood '—-rivers 


(TO BE CONTINTED.) 
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The subseription price of the POST is @2 a ven 
in the city by Cartiers 
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or 4 cents a single number, 

The POST is believed to 
tion than any other Litersry Weekly 
exception. 

The POST, it wiil be 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 

, the family may all find in its ainple pages 
adapted to their peculiar liking. 


count 


have a larger 


in the Union without 


yv circtua 


noticed, has something for every 


something 


Bick numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newscealer. 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
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early as possible, our rule being ** First 

' served,’” 
REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS, —We cannot 
If the 


is gonerally worth making a clean 


come, hrst 


un 
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cle in worth preserving, | 
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Pos r 
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Advertisements of now books, 


new inventions, and 


| matters of general interest, are For rates, see 


head of advertising columns. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 


its contributors are the following gifted writers :— 


WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF ENGLanp,) 


that are 


i mosphere . but the aror 


Owing, | 
pon, 


} its Utmest to absorb and 


other | 


| sideration of taste and beauty—just as practical | 


}is the farmer’s friend, and — share the 


and a great deal more so. 
‘ 


THE USB OF VEGETATION. 

Those glimpses of the country which annually 
bless the sight of us who are penned up in the 
city, like Sterne’s starling in his cage, and whe, 
like that unhappy fowl, «can’t get out,’ begin 
to appear in all the colors of May . We mean the 


trees in the streets—such as happy accident or 
deliberate wisdom have spared to us; and the 
in the parks, which real-estate spe culators 

t abolished with palpable edicts of 

it to 


of pal 


rtar. Pleasant is see, as We 


sprinkle pink apricot 
ia patch of garden, against 


brick wall of a erty 
its utilitarian 
budding 

he peeping 

» park and 
our sober 

l look as fresh and wav 
drab coat with a 
Would 


ornament to a ¢ 


they might 


tv ts 
} . ! } - i} > 

ics, parat Jl we Llinars, 

can never 

t abundant 

ng the 

ade bv man. 

valuable they 


Nature, 


has two face 


are ot Janus, 


thane? 
teat os 


verse lv se. { i al iseful eautv. The 


di- 


rose whicl i 1 tau in 


ustru- 


ment of 1 t physical 


use as well weed that 


grows, and every has its 


proper « hemical effect breathe 
Which 


the 


inspires and sustair ! not only 
oxVgen, nitrogen, carbonic ¢ id ammonia 
NECCSSATY to the f the at- 
ry plont that the 
earth bears. God pours thi ith of varied 
odors—these smells ot 

ding leaves, and ti 

year, for even more pu 
schise, and work thro ig 

Tn all that 

Bu 


arenas ue 


t the Vegeul abl 


mistibe re 

entifie tuet that the 
itrospeli rie clemente 
established and mioiintained by thr rocal 


‘ animal and 
Vecetabk “ supply the ai 


reel} 


wtion of the vegetable kingdom. 


r with oxygen, whieh 
the natural stimulant of daily action, and charge 
gas, 
that) prepares 


which is the natural 
for 


It we expel vegetable growtlis from our cities, we 


it with carbonic acid 


sedative us nightly repose. 


diminish the supply of oxygen in the air, and 
the 


clement which is necess iry to healthful life. 


deprive ourselves otf full proportion of an 


On 
the other hand, the aliment of vegetables is car- 
bonic acid gas, ammonia, and other gases which 
are reeking from our streets in 


continually up 


varions quantities. Give us trees and gardens, 


and they will consume with avidity, and thrive 


What it is) pe 


A Sinale tres 


son for us to continually 
breathe, ina neighborhood is the 
natural foo of every lurking miiasma that prowls 
and will do 
it. We 


this a good practical reason for having abundant 


lives, 


through the air, seeking ou 


Corsini 


and as Hecessary as TOWSs of shops and dws Hings, 


For health is 


| than money, and the finest house in the finest 


see this number of the POST, we may state that among | 


ALICE | 


‘CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, | 


AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON 
The Author of 
MENT,’’? The Author of ‘ ZILLAH, 
MEDIUM,” &ce., &e. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 


THE CHILD 


novelets, ALL OF WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WiTH 


APPROPRIATE FNGRAVINGS 


THE WAR TRAIL; 
.A Romance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID; 


and 


THE WITHERED HEART. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


| dwell’? are deprived of the quality of air which ! 
“AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- | 


city if surrounded with deadly or unwholesome 


air, is valueless in comparison with a hovel that 


mosphere. It is because we + who in sad cities 


ample vegetation in our streets would ensure us, 
that we are physically tenderer and weaker than 


the red-blooded, robust, 


ithe field and of the prairie, whose flesh when 


wounded closes again like pitch, whose strength 


is as the strength of ten, who have the color of 
the peony in their faces, and the lustre of the 
day in their eyes. 


Alas ’ 


and the ereetion of as many 


in our eagerness to get rich bv rents 


houses on as little 


| land as possible, we crowd out all the trees and 


| grasses with brick and mortar, and think we 


At the conclusion of Mr. Arthur’s novelet, the follow- ' 


ing will be given as rapidly as they can be published :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘My Confes- 
sion,’’ ‘* Zillab; The Child Medium,”’ &c. 


| FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


| Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 
| CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


| An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. MARY 
{ A. DENISON. Author of ‘‘ Mark, the S3exton,”’ 
Pictures,’’ &c. 
») ] ? iN , 
THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 
A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 

By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘The Lost 
of the Wilderness,” &c., &c. 

In addition tothe above list of contributions we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LETTERS. 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS 
from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, GE- 
| NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, EN- 

GRAVINGS, View of the PRODUCE AND STOCK 
| MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR- 
KET, BANK NOTE LIST, &c. For terms, see the 
, head of this column 


This I had now cause to regret. | 


* Home 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Respectfully declined: ‘* The 
| ‘¢ The Death of Byron ;"’ »: Annie Lee.”’ 





I began to hope that the brute might be | 
baffled after all, and finding the horse too nimble | 
| for him, would give over his attempts, particu- | 


Wanderer’s Tale.’ 





A New Featcre.—Our readers have noticed 
that Toe War Trai is weekly illustrated with 
engravings, prepared expressly for our columns. It 
is our design, in future, to illustrate in this man- 
ner all of our original novelets. 





THE GERMANTOWN WATERWORKS. 

The the 
generally very good—but occasionally, especi- 
It 
that the mills on the stream from which the wa- 


water from Germantown Works is 


ally in some streets, it is bad. is rumored 
ter is taken by the Company, are in the habit of 


emptying their refuse dye-stuff, &c., at stated 
periods, into the stream. If this be 


Of the morality of thus 


so, it is 
simply abominable. 
poisoning the water used by a whole community, 
we need say nothing—and as to its legality, we 
doubt that the law will allow any man to pollute 
which flows through his 
property. But the citizens of Germantown wish 
for light upon this subject—and we hope the 
Water Company will at once afford it to them. 
Our columns are open for any statement that 


the water of a stream 


they may wish to make. If the rumorin ques- 
tion is entirely unfounded, it will be to the inte- 
rest of the Company to contradict it in an autho- 


_Titative manner, 


PEA G OE OO LOR Z 
= 


are 
sagacious when we are simply silly. To expel 
health in order to condense population and trade 
like Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, or New York, is not very wise—is it ? 


into a business centre, 
To build a great city of fine houses and business 


advantages, and make no provision for trees 
which will supply the air of that city with health 


and life, and absorb whatever foulness it gener- 


‘ates, is paying a great deal too much for a valu- 


\ forbidden 


able whistle, isn’t it?) Truly, Jefferson spoke 
wiser than he knew, when he said our great cities 
were great sores. He meant it ina political sense ; 
but if he had thought of these immense brick- 
kilns, that 


consumes—each set, like a wizard’s fabric, 


steaming with miasmas no verdure 
in the 
wide, healthy landscape, and filled with pestilential 
dragon’s breath, enough to disorder the air of 


added 


reason to those that justified his acrid aphorism. 


the whole globe—he would have another 


Art, say the text-books, is the result of the 
When shall 


we bring a little art into our ideas of the strue- 


mixture of man’s mind with nature. 


The thing wanted is a combina- 
Let 
us have, for instance, a city in which it shall be 
to 


ture of cities? 
tion of the advantages of country and town, 
lanes, or 


build narrow streets or 


small windows in the dwellings; provide for 
ample and abundant light and air; put areades of 
trees in every street, and gardens around every 
diffuse the 


times the acres Philadelphia covers, and make 


house ; city over twice or twenty 


‘every part of it adjacent and accessible with 


| disposal ° amen BD 


street railways, telegraphs, and all the inventions 
that the Aladdin’s lamp of science puts at our 
a word, make a town with all the 

the added its 
This is the ideal, but alas!—this is utopian, for 
the 


business men are in the way, and the march of 


mivantages of country to own, 


capitalists, real estate-brokers, landlords and 


improvement, and the welfare of the race, must, 
as usual, be delayed by the private avarice of in- 
dividual money-grubbers, or the pecuniary inte- 
rests of classes. Yet it is not money that we ab- 
solutely need, but robust and satisfying life. 
Tis life whereof our veins are scant, 
More life and fuller, that we want 

Don’t we wish we may get it! 

Our friends in the large country towns and 
rural cities will not, we trust, lose the lesson that 
the New Yorks and Philadelphias teach, but for- 
ever preserve the rustic character of their abiding 
places. Health has one of its homes in the trees, 
flowers, herbs and grasses, that fringe the ways 
and byways, and cover the earth with greenness 
A trite Yes; 
but obedience to some trite truths would, and we 


and beauty. truth—a truism! 


hope some day will, redeem the world. Let our 


country friends who are rapidly turning their vil- 


| for some time ? 


| presumption that 


eall | 
| probably pursue that occupation simply gor 


| 4 ‘ment, but is seare! ats 
vegetable growths in cities, apart from every con. | smusement, but is searching with that stout Jong 


better |" . 
/**mice and such small deer,”’ also prey upon the 


full-blown children of. 


Oooo 


lages into towns, and their towns into cities, re- 
solve to keep sufficient space for ample vogeta- 
tion, and be sure that no better sanitary measure 
be than to plant and preserve gar- 
dens around their houses, and areades of trees in 


can alopted 


theic public ways. 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

The agricultural papers are full of distressing 
questions about the way to anticipate the ravages 
of the multitnudinous insects, whose season is 
There is one receipt, 


» everybody, which we counsel every- 


now again commencing. 
patent t 
body to try, and which, if certain authorities on 
mistaken, 
It is, 


Let the rust gather upon 


natural history are not very much 
would eventually prove very effectual. 
simply, spare the birds! 
all fowling-pieces, and let all persons, like the 
friend Emerson wishes for, seek the woods with- 
euta gun. To 


mania for shooting which afflicts so 


us who are not possessed with the 
unhappy 


many excellent people, it has always seemed an 


act of dire inhumanity to destroy the beantifal 


feathere enants of the woods and fields, as it 


rtainl in act of great thoughtlessness «nd 
impolicy. If people would only remember that 
Iv li and that birds 


the 


’ 
birds naturally hve upon Ibsects, 


ire annually slaughtered by sportsmen in 


most ruthless and wholesale manner, they might, 


by putting this and that together, arvive at some 


rt 
copelusion respectit neus increase of 


insect which so man armers perpetually 


xs oft 
compen ! 
Writers on the 


dubon. 


the 


men like Au- 


nt the spying out 


who have Sy ir lives In 
manner of life the 
of them which lead us to believe tha 
intended the 


fruit andi « end whit 


s¢ little creatures lead— 


port things 
nature m to act as police over ou 
h people baflle wi 

rate ambition to 
We are told that the 
upon the entire tribe 


WASPS, beetles, butterflies, 


nh. an 


their foolish shot-guns and desp 


be sporting characters 
swallows and martins prey 
of swarming Insects 
ete..—and that a single bird will kill and eat five 
Crows, thrushes, 
eat grasshoppers, crickets, 
and such It waa 
exchanges on what 
we for- 


ther of the statemeng 


or six thousand insects a week. 


javs, bluebinds, ete., 


buttertlies, big beetles, Insects 


. ! ’ 
recently stated in on t our 


seemed to us atthe ti 


ret the 


mw gol authority 


name of the 


that one family of jave would consume, we think, 


twenty thousand of these insects in a single sea- 


son. And yet, with birds that live upen the 
coleopterous insects at this rate of consumption, 
we are anxiously inquiring some way to prevent 
the Woukin't 


well to try the effects of letting the jays, blue- 


ravages of the cureulio! it be 
birds, thrushes, and even Master Crow, whom we 
pester and perseente with scarecrows and strych- 
nine so persistently—of letting them all alone 
True, they may do some “ mis- 
chief.’’? as we call it 
take a little toll of our fruit-trees and grain- 
fields 
against the barbarian coleoptera, but it is a fair 
and his 


handsome cousin-german, the blackbird, wot 


in other words, they may 


in return for their efforts in our favor 


even Master Crow, 


Sparing them, it might be well also to g 


‘wrens and sparrows, who devour the hel 
| crawling things that prey upon Howey, folbagg 


vegetabl 4, and so on. 


Then, © the woodpec 


tapping the hollow beech tree,’ whe does 


bill of his tor the borers and their eggs—he,y too, 


immunity we advise. Barn-owl$, who hunt 


insects that only venture out at night.” In faet, 


| all manner of the minor birds are of inealeulable 


; - -_ | service to the farmer, 3 ght t » pe - 
is enveloped with a pure and life-sustaining at- | service to the farmer, and ought to be patronl 


zed and protected. If one must sheot, let him 
shoot the hawks, and fowls of that ilk, who are 
robbers of hen-roosts and assaulters of the broods 
of the barnyard. 

There is good reason to believe that we would 
get on much better if we did not so frequently 
interfere with and destroy the balance of Nature. ’ 
In this world everything exists for a purpose; 
every thing exists in relation to some other ex- 


, istence—everything is reciprocal in its action,¢ 
and all things play into each others hands. 


For- 
getting this, we, in ourfendeavors to have things 


jin accordance with our whims, or passions, or 
short-sighted petty interests, are always disturbs ft 


ing and bungling everything. The instance fin 


- 


ido more harm to the insects than to the ere ame 
ah 


t 


: 
¥ 
> 


fi 


point is our slaughter of the birds, who if le¢ 73 


alone, and pot seared or shot away from our 
premises, would destroy the insects which now 
destroy more of our crops in one year than all; 
the birds put together would in ten. It is to be 
hoped that this matter may be taken inte com- 
sideration, and that the wholesale assassination 
of the little creatures that would guard our 


farms and orchards from their insect depreda-} 


tors, may be brought to a speedy end. 





WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 

The following rather amusing scene—not down 
in the bills—recently took place at Wheeling} 
Virginia : 

On Monday night, at the theatre, Miss Dora 


Shaw, in the middle of the first scene, (the ~~ 


Gazette states,) left Armand Duval standing in 
the middle of the stage, where the two had been 
talking very lovingly together, walked furiously 
and majestically up to the foot-lights, and d 
clared that, as she was not properly sup 


strode loftily from the stage. The 
astounded—completely dumbfoundé 

traordinary conduct on the part. 

Shaw. Armand (Mr. Hanchett) stoe ie 
looking on during the enactment of this scene, 
aud when it had concluded, he stepped forward, 
and in a quiet, unruffled manner, proceeded to 
say that the lady had studiously endeavored toe 
render herself disagreeable to himself and the 
members of the company, and appealed to those 
present to decide as to the truth of the accusa- 
tion made by the lady. Mr. Hanchett wound up 
with the remark that Miss Dora Shaw would 
never have the honor of appearing before those 
to whom be was speaking while the theatre Te- 
mained under his management. His remarks 
were followed by vociferous demonstrations of 
applause, which indicated, for once in the world, 
that the sympathy was in the man’s instead of 
the woman's faver. Another piece was then 
substituted, and the performances proceeded, 
despite the absence of Miss Shaw. 


One credit, it seems to us, is due to Miss Dora 
Shaw, in the above case, and that is that 
did not attempt to win the judgment or symp 
thies of the audience, by appealing to the fae 
that Tvo often, in su 
cases, ladies attempt to carry their point, 1b 
calling attention, directly or indirectly, to @ 
fact that they are ladies. 


she was a woman. 


? 


Now, it seems to 
that justice is justice, fair dealing is fair 
ing, whether it be between a gentleman and 
lady, or between two gentlemen. So the 

ing audience thought, it appears, in the 
case—and we doubt not that the ladies pre 
thought so just as strongly as the gen 

A lady, when she finds herself in the 
should always confess it—and not attem 
blind the eyes of the beholders by fluttering | 


feminine drapery in their faces. 
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Gaust have been used before, either by men or | 


“zee Waiiade Up cdi tas iilges wis @peal| 


Ged” ag by feet, and the rock in some places | 
@~atched and discolored. These indications | 
@aly caused me a momentary reflection. I was 
Geo hungry to dwell upon any thought but that | 
of cating. 

At length I reached the scarp of the cliff, and | 
climbing out upon the prairie, soon stood over | 
the carcass of the prong-horn. My knife was | 
e@ut, and next moment I was busy playing the 
part of butcher. 


You will no doubt fancy that the next thing I | 


did was to go in search of something to make a 


Gre for the purpose of cooking. I did nothing 
of the sort; the next thing I did was to cat my | 


Breakfast. I ale if raw; and had you been in 


my situation, delicate as you are, you would have | 


done the same. 
It is trae that, after I had satisfled the first cra- 


vings of appetite with the tongue of the antelope , 


and a few morsels of steak, I became more fasti. 
dious, and thought a little roasting might im- 


prove the venison. For this purpose, I was about , 


te return to the barranca, in order to gather 
gome sticks of the cedar-wood, when my eyes 
fell upon an object that drove all thoughts of 
ceokery out of my head, and sent a thrill of ter- 
ror to my heart. The object in question was a 
large animal, which I at once recognized as the 
grizz'y bear, the most dreaded of all creatures 
that inhabit the prairie. 


eae 
. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHASED BY A ‘*GrizgLr.”’ 

The bear was one of the largest of his kind ; 
but it was not his size that impressed me with 
fear, so much as the knowledge of his fierce na- 
tare. It was not the first time I had encoun- 
tered the grizzly bear; and I knew his habits 
well. I was rather surprised at seeing the Ursus 
Serox in that region. The range of this species 
is more to the west, among the defiles of the 


Rocky Mountains; but individuals occasionally | 


wander as far east as the meridian of the Missis- 


sippi. The one before me was of a yellowish- | 


red color, with legs and feet nearly black: but 
color is no characteristic among these animals, 
scarcely two of them being alike in this respect. 


I was familiar with the form and aspect, and | 


could not be mistaken; I recognized the long, 

| ghaggy pelage, the straight front, and broad fa- 

lal disk, which distinguishes this species from 
the Urews .dmericanus. The yellow eyes, the 

) Wage teeth, but half concealed by the lips, and 
above all, the long, curving claws—the most pro. 
qinent marks of the species, as they are his 
mest furmidable means of attack—were all iden- 
tifled. 

When my eyes first rested upon this mon. 
eter, he was just emerging out of the barranca at 
the very spot where I had climbed up myself. It 
was his tracks, then, I had observed while scaling 
the cliff! 

On reaching the level of the prairie, he advan- 
ced apace or two, and then halting, he reared 
up and stood upon his hind-legs; at the same 
time he uttered a snorting sound, which resem- 
bled the “ blowing”? of hogs, when suddenly 
startled in the forest. For some moments he 
remained in his upright attitude, rubbing his 
head with his fore-paws, and playing them about 
after the manner of monkeys. In fact, as he 
stood fronting me, he looked not unlike a gigan- 
tic ape. 

When I say that I was terrified by the pre- 
sence of this unwelcome intruder, I speak no 
more than the truth. Had I been on horseback 
—on the back of Moro—I should have regarded 
the creature no more than the snail that crawled 
upon the grass. The grizzly bear is too slow to 
overtake a horse; but I was on foot, and well- 
knew that the animal could outrun me, however 
swift I deemed myself. 

To suppose that he would not attack me, would 
have been to suppose an improbability. I did 
not count upon such a thing; I knew too well 
the disposition of the enemy that approached. I 
knew that in nine cases out of ten the grizzly 
bear is the assajlant—that no animal in America 
will willingly risk a contest with him; and I am 
net certain that the lion of Africa would wear his 
laurels after an encounter with this fierce quad- 
ruped. 

Man himself shuns such an encounter, unless 
mounted upon the friendly horse ; and even then, 
where the ground is not clear and open, the pru- 
dént trapper always gives “ old Ephraim’’—the 
prairie soubriquet of the grizzly—a wide berth, 
and rides on without molesting him. The white 
hunter reckons a grizzly bear equal in prowess 


to two Indians; while the Indian accounts the | 


destruction of one of these animals a great feat 
in his life’s history. 


ainee these adornments can be worn only by the 


man who has himself killed the animals from | 


which they are taken. 
On the other hand, the grizzly bear fears no 


adversary ; he assajls the largest animals on sight. he felt so disposed ; but for some reason or other, | qt 


The clk, the moose, the bison, or wild-horse, if 


canght, is instantly killed. With a blow of his | half-hour he kept running back and me flung him over upon his back. 


paw, he can lay open the flesh, as if it had been 
gashed with an axe; and he can drag the body 
of a full-grown buffalo to any distance. He rushes 
upon man, whether mounted or on foot; and a 
dozen hunters have retreated before his furious 
assault. A dozen bullets—ay, nearly twice that 
aumber—have been fired into the body of a 
grizzly bear without killing him ; and only a shot 
through the brain or the heart will prove in- 
e@tantaneously mortal. Gifted with such tenacity 
of life and sanguinary fierceness of disposition, 
mo wonder the grizzly bear is a dreaded creature. 
Were he possessed of the fleetness of the lion or 
tiger, he would be a more terrible assailant than 
either; and it is not too much to say that his 
haunts would be unapproachable by man. He is 
alow, however, compared with the horse; and 
there is another circumstance scarcely less favor- 
able to those who pass through his district—he 
is not a tree-climber. Indeed, he does not affect 
the forest; but there is usually some timber in 
the neighborhood of his haunts; and many a life 
has been saved by his intended victim having 
éaken refuge in a tree. 

I was well acquainted with these points in the 
natural history of this animal, and you may fancy 
the feelings I experienced at finding myself in 
Gee presence of one of the largest and fiercest 
upon the naked plain, alone, dismounted, almost 
mmarmed! There was not a bush where I could 
hide myself, not a tree into which I might climb. 
There was no means of escape, and almost none 
of defence; the knife was the only weapon I 
had with me ; my rifie I had left upon the other 
side of the barranca, and to reach it was out of 
@he question. Even could I have got to the path 
that led down the cliff, it would have been mad- 
mess to attempt crossing there ; although not a 


Among Indian braves, a_ 
mecklace of bear’s claws is a badge of honor, | 


great claws, could have scaled the cliff more ex- | 
peditiously than I, I should have been caught 
before I could have reached the bottom of the 
ravine, had I made the attempt. 

The bear was directly in the path. It would 
have been literally running “into his arms’’ to 
have gone that way. 

These reflections occupy minutes of your 
time to read; I thought them in less than mo- | 
ments. A single glance around showed me the 
utter helplessness of my situation; I saw there | 
was no alternative but a desperate conflict—a 
conflict with the knife! Despair, that for a mo-_ 
ment had unnerved, now had the effect of bra- | 
cing me ; and, fronting my fierce fue I stood ready | 
to receive him. 

I had heard of hunters having conquered and | 
killed the grizzly bear with no other weapon than | 
a knife, but after a terrible and protracted strug- 
gle—after many wounds and sore loss of blood. 
I had read in the book of a naturalist, that “a 
man might end a struggle with a bear in a few 
instants, if one hand be sufficiently at liberty to 
grasp the throat of the animal with the thumb 
and fingers externally, just af the root of the tongue, 
asa slight degree of compression there will ge- 





—— 


| nerally suffice to produce a spasm of the glottis, 


that will soon suffocate the bear beyond the | 
power of offering resistance or doing injury.’’ 
Beautiful theory! Sagacious naturalist! How 
' would you like to try the experiment?) Have 
you ever heard of birds being caught by the ap- 
plication of «salt to the tail?’ The theory is as ! 
correct as yours, and I am certain the practice of | 
it would be more difficult! 
But 1 digress among these after-thoughts. [| 
had no time to reflect upon « compressions of | 
the tongue” or “ spasms of the glottis.’? My an- | 
tagonist soon finished his reconnoissance of me, 
and, dropping upon all fours, he uttered a loud | 
roar, and rushed towards me with open mouth. | 

I had resolved to await his attack; but as he 
came nearer, and I beheld his great gaunt form, | 
his gleaming teeth, and his senna-colored eyes 
| flashing like fire, ] changed my design; a new | 
thought came suddenly across my mind ; I turned 
and fled. 

The thought that prompted me to adopt this | 
course was, that the bear might be attracted by | 
the carcass of the antelope, and pause over it— | 
| perhaps long enough to give me a start, or en- | 
able me to escape altogether. If not, my situa- 
tion could be no worse than it then was. 

Alas! my hope was short-lived. On reaching 
| the antelope, the fierce monster made no halt. [ 
| glanced back ; he was already past it, and closing 
rapidly upon my heels. 

I am a swift runner—one of the swiftest. Many | 
a school-day triumph can I remember; but what | 
was my speed against such a competitor! 
, only running myself out of breath. I should be | 
| loss prepared for the desperate conflict that must 
| soon come off; better to turn, and at once face 


——— 


the foe! | 


I had half resolved—half turned, in fact— | 
| whe 


zled them. Inadvertently, I had run in the di- 


rection of the pond; I was now upon its shore. | 
sun gleaming from the water that | 


| It was the 

| dazzled me. The surface was calm as a mirror. 

| A new idea—a sort of half-hope—rushed _ in- 

stantaneously into my mind. It was the straw to 

the drowning man. 

behind me; another instant, and we must have 
grappled. Not yet, not yet, thought I. I should 


| might give me an advantage. Perhaps, then, the 
contest would be more equal; perhaps I might 
escape by diving ! 

I sprang into the pond without a moment of 
hesitation. The water was knee-deep. I plunged 





round ; the pond deepened as I advanced ; I was 
| soon up to the waist. 

I glanced around with anxious heart ; the bear 
| was standing upon the edge. To my surprise and 


clined to follow me. 


What, then, hindered him from following me ? 

I could not guess, nor, indeed, did I try to 
guess, at the moment; I thought of nothing but 
getting further from the shore, and waded on till 
I had arrived near the centre of the lake and 
stood neck-deep in the water. 
further without swimming, and therefore came 





pursuer. 


I watched his every movement. He had risen 


looking after me, but still apparently without any 
intention of taking to water. 
| After regarding me for some time, he fell back 
upon all-fours, and commenced running round 
the border of the pond, as if searching for a place 
to enter. 

There were not over two hundred paces be- 
tween us, for the pond was only twice that in 
‘diameter. He could svon have reached me, had 


he seemed disinclined toa “swim.” Fora full 


' along the shore. 


' 
I was | 


nan object flashed before my eyes that daz- | 
| side. 
I was about starting forward to execute it, | 
when, to my dismay, I again beheld the bear; | 
} this time, not upon the same side with myself, 


The fierce brute was close | 


| fight him in the water—in the deep water; that | 


joy, I saw that he had haited, and seemed disin- | 


I say, to my surprise I saw this, for I knew | 
that water has no terrors for the grizzly bear; I | 
knew that he could swim; I had seen many of | 


his kind crossing deep lakes and rapid rivers. | 
} 


| sprang round, however, and galloped upon a 


I could go no} 


once more upon his hind-quarters, and stood | 


not to lose sight of me fur any length of time. I 
was in hopes that he might stray round to the 
other side of the pond, and give me the chance 
of making @ rush for the ravine; but no; he 
continued on that side where he had first ap- 
peared, as though he suspected my design. 

I began to despair. I shivered. The pond 
must have been a spring, so chill were its waters, 
I shivered, but kept my place; I dared not move 





out of it. I even feared to agitate the water 
around ime, lest by so doing I might excite my 
fierce enemy, and tempt his onset. I shivered, 
but stood still. 

My patience was at length rewarded. The 
bear, making one of his short tours into the 
prairie, espied the carcass of the antelope. I 
saw that he had halted over something, though I 
could not tell what, for my eyes were below the 
level of the plain. Presently, his head was raised 
again, and in his jaws were the remains of the 
prong-horn. To my joy, I now perceived that 
he was dragging it towards the barranca, aud in 
another minute he had disappeared with it be- 
hind the cliff 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TUK TOUGHEST STRUGGLE OF MY LIFE. 

I swam a few strokes, and then wading gently 
and without noise, I stood upon the sandy shore. 
With shivering frame and dripping garments, I 
stood, uncertain what course to pursue. I was 
upon the opposite side of the ake—I mean oppo- 
site to where I had entered it. I had chosen that 
side intentionally, lest the bear should suddenly 
return. 


and come back to look after me. It is a habit of 


at the moment, and the horse, with a wild neigh, | 
sprang off into the prairie ! i 

I had hit the bear, as I afterwards ascertained, 
but not ina vital part, and my ballet had no 
more effect upon him than if it had been a drop 
of snipe-shot. It was the strength of despair 
that had broken the rope, and set free the 
steed! 

It was my turn now, for the bear, as soon as 
he perceived that the horse had escaped him, 


_ turned and sprang upon me, uttering as he did 
‘80, aloud cry. 
| had no time to reload. 
with my clubbed rifle, and flinging the gun aw ay, 


Thad no choice but fight. I 


I struck the brute once 


grasped the readier knife. With the strong keen 
blade—the knife was a bowie—I struck out be. 


fore me ; but the next moment I felt myself grap- 


pled and held fast. 
flesh ; one paw was griped over my hips, another 


The sharp claws tore up my 


‘rested on my shoulder, while the white teeth 


gleamed before my eyes. My knife-arm 
free; Thad watched this when grappling, and 
with all the energy of despair, I plunged the 


I 


Wiis 


keen blade between the ribs of my antagonist. 


| sought for the heart at every stab. 


| over again, 


We rolled together to the ground, over and 
The red blood covered us both, I 
saw it welling from the lips of the fierce mon- 


| ster, and I joyed to think that my knife reached 


, upto the hilt. 
He might deposit the carcass in his lair, | 


these animals, when not preased by immediate | 


hunger, to bury their food or stere it in their 


caves. Even the cating of the antelope would 


have been an affair of only a few minutes’ time, | 
The bear might still return, more flerce that he | 
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had tasted blood. 
I was filled with irresolution. 
to the plain beyond the reach of pursuit? 


Should I fly off 
I 


| should have to return again for my horse and 


rifle. To take to the prairie on foot would be 
like going to sea without a boat; but, even had 
I been sure of reaching the settlements in safety 
without my horse, I could not think of such a 
thing. I loved my Moro teo well to leave him 
behind me; I would have risked life itself rather 
than part with that noble creature. No; the 
idea of deserting him was not entertained for a 
moment. 


But how was I to join him?) The only pathby 


~~ ~~~ - 


which I could cross the barranca, had just been | 


taken by the bear. 
it, in the bottom of the ravine. To attempt 
passing over, would be to bring myself once 
more under the eyes of the flerece brute; and 1 
should certainly become his victim, 

Another idea suggested itself—to go up the 
barranca, and find another crossing, or else head 
it altogether, and come down upon the opposite 
That was clearly the best plan. 


He was no doubt still upon | 


; the fanuly may all find in its ample 


I was wild—I was mad—I was burn- 
ing with a flerce vengeance—with anger such as 


his vitals. 


, one might feel for a human foe ! 


Over and over the ground, in the tleree strug- 
gle of life and death! Again I feel the terrible 
claws, the tearing teeth; again goes my blade 
Gracious powers! how many 
lives has he? Willhe never yield to the red 
steel? See the blood!—-rivers of blood—the | 
prairie is red—we roll in blood. I am sick at the | 
sight—sick—I_ faint— 

(TO BK CONTINTED.) 
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: | 
but upon the opposite one, where Moro was | 


picketed! He was slowly climbing out of the 


ravine, and, when I first saw him, was dragging | 


| his huge body over the escarpment of the cliff. | 


In a moment, he stood erect upon the plain. 

I was filled with a new consternation; I saw 
too surcly that he was about to attack the horse! 
| The latter had already observed the bear’s ap- 
proach, and seemed to be fully aware of his dan- 

ger. I had staked him at the distance of about 


| four hundred vards from the barranca, and upon 
onward, making for the centre; the spray rose | 


a lazo of about twenty in length. At sight of the 
bear, he had run out to the end of his trail-rope, 
| and was snorting and plunging with affright. 
This new dilemma arrested me, and I stood 
with anxious feelings to watch the result. I had 
no hope of being able to yield the slightest aid 


‘CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
| AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON 
| The Author of “AN 


- 


to my poor horse—at least none occurred to me | 


| at the moment. 

The bear made directly towards him, and my 
heart throbbed wildly as I beheld the fierce brute 
almost within clawing distance. The _ horse 


, circle of which the lazo was the radius. I knew, 
‘from the hard jerks he had already given to the 
rope, that there was no chance of its yielding 
and freeing him. No; it was a raw-hide lazo of 
the toughest thong. 
|; membered how firmly { had driven home the 


Oh, what would I have given to have been able 
to draw the blade of my knife across that rope! 


| ful feeling of suspense. The horse still kept out 
| of reach by galloping round the circumference of 
the circle, while the bear made his attacks by 


| 


| 





i 


to a stand, with my face turned towards my | picket-pin. This I had now cause to regret. | 


! 


sion,” “ Zillab; The Child Medium,” &c. 


I continued to watch the struggle with a pain- FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. | 


' 


| crossing its chords, or running in circles of lesser | 


diameter. 


Back numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, } 
however, to the great and inoreasing demand for the | 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as, 
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PROSPECTUS. | 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among | 
its contributors are the following gifted writers :— 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF Enciann,) ALICE 


EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- 
THE CHILD! 


MENT,’’ The Author of * ZILLAH, 
MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelets, ALL OF WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH | 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


THE WAR TRAIL; 
A Romance of the War with Mexico, | 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID; 


and 


THE WITHERED HEART. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Arthur’s novelet, the follow- ' 


) Sagacious when we are simply silly. 


I knew its power, and I re- | ing will be given as rapidly as they can be published :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘My Confes-— 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 
CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The whole scene bore a resemblance | An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. MARY 


/to an act at the Hippodrome, Moro being the | A. DENISON. Author of « Mark, the Sexton,” ‘Home 


| steed, and the bear taking the part of the ring- 
; master! 


} 


1ite taut, caught upon the legs of the bear, and, 


' 


Pictures,’ &c. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 


Once or twice, the rope circling round, and | A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of «The Lost 


after carrying him along with it for some dis- | of the Wilderness,” &c., &c. 


{ 


This In addition tothe above list of contributions we design 
seemed to add to his rage, as, after rising each | continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LETTERS, 


| Besides the apprehension in which his presence time, he ran after the horse with redoubled fury. | ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS 


' held me, my situation was far from comfortable. 
Although there was a warm sun overhead, the 
| water was as cold as ice, and my teeth began to 


| chatter like castanets. I knew not how long the | 


scene was to last. I well knew the vengeful dis- 
position of the grizzly bear, and the untiring per- 
' tinacity with which he follows any one who may 
have roused his resentment. Fortunately, I had 
' neither wounded nor molested him, and I was in 


| hopes that my innocence in this respect might ' 


save me from a very protracted siege. I had no 
other hope of being rescued from my perilous 
situation. 

He appeared to have made up his mind to wait 
until I should come out; though once or twice I 
thought he was about to swim towards me; for 
he halted upon the very edge, craned his head 
over the water, oscillating the forepart of his 
body, as if going to plunge in. After manceuy- 
ring in this way for some seconds, he turned his 
side, and continued to pace along the bank. 

What he thought of our relative situations, I 
cannot tell. A third party, in the position of a 
spectator, would have regarded the tableau as 
comic in the extreme. Upto my neck in the 
middie of the pond, with only my head appear- 
ing above the water, I must have presented a 
ludicrous spectacle ; and now that I think of it, 
I cannot help smiling at the figure I must have 
cut in the eyes of the bear. I did not laugh at 
it then; I was too badly frightened for that. 
There was no laughter in me at that hour. 

For a long while—fall half-an-hour, I should 
judge—the bear remained near the edge of the 
pond. Now and again, he made short excursions 
out into the prairie; but always returned soon, 


; 1 could have been amused at the singular specta- 

| cle, but that my mind was too painfully agitated 

| about the result. 

| The scene continued for some minutes without 
much change in the relative position of the 
actors. 


I began to hope that the brute might be 


' 
! 
| 


' 


baffied after all, and finding the horse too nimble | 
for him, would give over his attempts, particu- | 


larly as I had noticed the latter administer seve- 


assailant; but these only rendered the bear more 
savage and vengeful. 

Just at this time the scene assumed a new 
phase, likely to bring about the denouement. The 


seized it in his teeth and paws. 
| first he was going to cut it, and this was exactly 
what I wished for; but no—to my consternation 
| I saw that he was crawling along it by constantly 
renewing his hold, and thus gradually and surely 
drawing nearer to his victim! The horse now 
screamed with terror! 
I could bear the sight no longer. I remem- 
bered that I had left my rifle near the edge of 


‘ the barranca, and some distance from the horse ; 


I remembered, too, that after shooting the ante- 
lope, I had carefully reloaded it. I ran forward 
to the cliff, and dashed madly down its face; I 
climbed the opposite steep, and clutching the 
gun, rushed towards the scene of strife. 

I was still in time ; the bear had not ret reach- 
ed his victim, though now within less than six 
feet of him. 


I advanced within ten paces, and fired. As 





ral kicks that might have discomfited any other ! 


from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, GE- 
NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, EN- 
GRAVINGS, View of the PRODUCE AND 8TOCK 
MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR- 
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A New Fearcre.—Our readers have noticed 
that Toe War Trait is weekly illustrated with 
engravings, prepared expressly for our columns. It 
is our design, in future, to illustrate in this man- 


. _ ner all of our original novelets. 
rope had once more pressed against the bear; | 


but this time, instead of trying to avoid it, he | 


I thought at ' 


@cco-climber, the grizzly bear, by means of bis‘ and regarded me afresh, a though determined , though my shot had cut the thong, it gave way. 





THE GERMANTOWN WATERWORES. 

The water from the Germantown Works is 
generally very good—but occasionally, especi- 
ally in some streets, it is bad. It is rumored 
that the mills on the stream from which the wa- 
ter is taken by the Company, are in the habit of 
emptying their refuse dye-stuff, &c., at stated 

If this be it is 
the morality of thus 


periods, into the stream. 80, 
simply abominable. Of 


poisoning the water used by a whole community, 


we need say nothing—and as to its legality, we 


doubt that the law will allow any man to pollute 
the water of a stream which flows through his 
property. But the citizens of Germantown wish 
for light upon this subject—and we hope the 
Water Company will at once afford it to them. 
Our columns are open for any statement that 
they may wish to make. If the rumor in ques- 
tion is entirely unfounded, it will be to the inte- 
rest of the Company to contradict it in an autho- 
ritative manner. 


' that are necessary to the 


; tors 


' sedative 


| able whistle, isn’t it? 


\ forbidden 


—< a : 
>, ORT. 
"THE USE OF VEGETATION. 


Those glimpses of the country which annually 
bless the sight of us who are penned up in the 
city, like Sterne’s starling in his cage, and who, 
like that unhappy fowl, «can’t get out,”’ begin 
to appear in all the colors of May. We mean the 
trees in the streets—such as happy accident or 


, | 
deliberate wisdom have spared to us; and the | 


grass in the parks, which real-estate speculators 
have not yet abolished with palpable edicts of 
brick and mortar. Pleasant it is to see, as we 
lately saw, a soft sprinkle of pale pink apricot 


blossoms blushing in a patch of garden, against 


the grim, blind, brown, brick wall of a city 
dwelling, lightening with beauty its utilitarian 
gloom. Ph aisant, also, th bright, budding 
green of the horse. che sthuts, and the peeping 
leaves that already show on the elms in park and 
street, A month henee, some of our sober 
Quaker thoroughtares will look as fresh and gay 
with full-foliaged boughs as a drab coat with a 


nosegay in its button-hole. 


Would they might 


all look so’ For what an ornament to a city is 
verdure ' Marble palaces, palatial dwellings, 
elaborate and ornamented buildings ean never 
confer on a metropolis the charm of abundant 


s. These bring the 


girdens and stately tres 
country that God nacdk 

Then, 
Nature, like th 


intothe town made by man. 


In point of utility, how valuable they 


are. ancient statue of Janus, 
has two faces, and both are utilitarian, though di- 
She has u The 


rose which charnis the senses is thus an instru- 


versely so. se and useful beauty. 


ment of moral education, but it has a physical 
use as well. Who doubts that every weed that 
grows, and every Hower that) blows, has) its 


this air we breathe 
It 


? 
the oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic gas and ammonia 


Ih 


ay 
Which inspires and sustains u 


proper chenical effect n 


, 


s is net only 


coluposition of the at 
but the arom 
God pou 
odors—-these smells of carth, and herb, and bud 
ding ! the of the 
year, tf 


r, for even more purposes than to de light the 


mosphere, s of every plont that the 


earth bears. rs this ith of varied 


We 
h, 
eaves, and tlowers—into air 
sense, and work through that— 
to hearten trust 
Tn all that made the world so fal 

But the vegetable growths, aside from. their 
aromas—considered only as atmospheric regula 
—are as necessary to the health of the world 
It fact that the 


proper proportions of the atmospheric elemente 


as air is to lite. is a scientific 


are established and maintained by the reciprocal 


' action of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


Vegetables supply the air with oxygen, which is 
the natural stimulant of daily action, and charge 


| it with carbonic acid gas, which is the natural 


that 


If we expel vegetable growths from our cities, we 


prepares us for nightly repose. 


diminish the supply of oxygen in the air, and 
deprive ourselves of the full proportion of an 
On 


the other hand, the aliment of vegetables is car- 


clement which is necessary to healthful life. 


bonic acid gas, ammonia, and other gases which 


are continually reeking up from our streets in 


various quantities. Give us trees and gardens, 


| and they will consume with avidity, and thrive 


; 
{ upon, what it is poison for us to continually 


breathe. A single tree in a neighborhood is the 
natural foe of every lurking miasma that prowls 
through the air, seeking our lives, and will do 
its utmost to absorb and consume it. 
this a good practical reason for having abundant 
vegetable growths in cities, apart from every con- 
sideration of taste and beauty—just as practical 
and as necessary as rows of shops and dwellings, 
and a great deal more so. For health better 
than money, and the finest house in the finest 


is 


city if surrounded with deadly or unwholesome 
air, is valueless in comparison with a hovel that 
is enveloped with a pure and life-sustaining at- 
mosphere. It is because we + who in sad cities 
dwell” are deprived of the quality of air which 
ample vegetation in our streets would ensure us, 
that we are physically tenderer and weaker than 
the 
the field and of the prairie, whose flesh when 


' wounded closes again like pitch, whose strength 


is as the strength of ten, who have the color of 
the peony in their faces, and the lustre of the 
day in their eyes. 


and the erection of as many houses on as little 
land as possible, we crowd out all the trees and 
grasses with brick and mortar, and think we are 
To expel 


seemed to us at the time good authority—we for 
'get the name of the 


| well to try the effects of letting the jays, blue- 


| 


| 


‘presumption that even Master Crow, and his 


} 
; 
! 
} 
| 


| 


We eall | tapping the hollow beech tree,” who does 
| probably pursue that occupation simply @ 


| 
| 


| of the barnyard. 


red-blooded, robust, full-blown children of | 


| interfere with and destroy the balance of Nature. 


health in order to condense population and trade | 


into a business centre, like Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, or New York, is not very wise—is it ? 


To build a great city of fine houses and business 


| advantages, and make no provision for trees 


which will supply the air of that city with health 
and life, and absorb whatever foulness it gener- 


‘ates, is paying a great deal too much for a valu- 


Truly, Jefferson spoke 
wiser than he knew, when he said our great cities 


| the birds put together would in ten. 


were great sores. He meant it in a political sense ; | 


but if he had thought of these immense brick- 
kilns, steaming with miasmas that no verdure 
consumes—each set, like a wizard’s fabric, in the 


wide, healthy landscape, and filled with pestilential | 


dragon’s breath, enough to disorder the air of 


the whole globe—he would have added another 


reason to those that justified his acrid aphorism. 

Art, say the text-books, is the result of the 
When shall 
we bring a little art into our ideas of the struc- 


mixture of man’s mind with nature. 
ture of cities? The thing wanted is a combina- 
tion of the advantages of country and town. 
us have, for instance, a city in which it shail be 
to build narrow streets or lanes, or 
small windows in the dwellings; provide for 
ample and abundant light and air; put arcades of 
trees in every street, and gardens around every 
diffuse the twice or twenty 
times the acres Philadelphia covers, and make 


house ; city over 


‘every part of it adjacent and accessible with 


street railways, telegraphs, and all the inventions 
that the Aladdin’s lamp of science puts at our 


' disposal ;—in a word, make a town with all the 


aivantages of the country added to its own. 
This is the ideal, but alas!—this is utopian, for 
the capitalists, real estate-brokers, landlords and 
business men are in the way, and the march of 
improvement, and the welfare of the race, must, 
as usual, be delayed by the private avarice of in- 
dividual money-grubbers, or the pecuniary inte- 
rests of classes. Yet it is not money that we ab- 
solutely need, but robust and satisfying life. 

‘* Tis life whereof our veins are scant, 

More life and fuller, that we want.”’ 
Don’t we wish we may get it! 

Our friends in the large country towns and 
rural cities will not, we trust, lose the lesson that 
the New Yorks and Philadelphias teach, but for- 
ever preserve the rustic character of their abiding 
places. Health has one of its homes in the trees, 
flowers, herbs and grasses, that fringe the ways 
and byways, and cover the earth with greenness 
A trite truth—a truism! Yes; 
but obedience to some trite truths would, and we 
Let our 


and beauty. 


hope some day will, redeem the world. 


| country friends who are rapidly tarning their vil- 


| the middle of the stage, where the two had been™ 


| clared that, as she was not properly 
, her costly dress, scowled upon 


Let ' 


'nine so persistently—of letting them all alone 


| shoot the hawks, and fowls of that ilk, who are 


: ; } and all things play into eac ‘ h 
Alas! in our eagerness to get rich by rents | . , SF y rubteghepres 
| getting this, we, in our endeavors to have things 


, thies of the andience, by appealing to the 


' calling attention, directly or indirectly, to 


‘should always confess it—and not 


_ feminine drapery in their faces. 















lages into towns, and their towns into cities, re- 
solve to keep sufficient space for ample vogeta- 
tion, and be sure that no better sanitary measure 
can be adopted than to plant and preserve gar- 
dens around their houses, and arcades of trees in 







their public ways. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 
The agricultural papers are full of distressing 
questions about the way to anticipate the ravages 















of the multitudinous insects, whose season is 
There is one receipt, 
patent to everybody, which we counsel every- 
body to try, and which, if certain authorities on 
mistaken, 
It is, 
Let the rust gather upon 
all fowling-pieces, and let all persons, like the 





how again commencing. 








natural history are not very much 






would eventually prove very effectual. 






simply, spare the birds! 







friend Emersou wishes for, seck the woods with- 







outa gun. Tous who are not possessed with the 






unhappy mania for shooting which afflicts so 





many excellent people, it has always seemed an 







act of dire inhumanity to destroy the beautiful 






feathered tenants of the woods and fields, as it 





certainly is an act of great thoughtlessness and 







impolicy. If people would only remember that 






birds naturally live upon ipseets, and that birds 
in the 
most ruthless and wholesale manner, they might, % 


; 





are 








annually slaughtered by sportsmen 







by putting this and that together, arrive at some 





copelnusion respecting the enormous increase of 







insects of which so many farmers perpetually 






comphein : 
men like Au- 
dubon, who have spent their lives in spying out 


Writers on the habits of birds— 







the manner of life these little creatures lead— 












port things of them which lead us to believe t 












nature intended them to act as police over oug 







fruit and com, an end which people battle wi 






their foolish shot-guns and desperate ambition (04 
We told that the 
swallows and martins prey upon the entire tribeg 
of swarming inseects—wasps, beetles, butterflies, 
ete.,—and that a single bird will kill and eat five, 






are 







be sporting characters. 









or six thousand insects a week. Crows, thrushes, 
jays, bluebirds, ete., eat grasshoppers, crickets, 
It wag 
recently stated in one of our exchanges on whag= 





buttertlies, big beetles, and such Insects. 


author of the statemen§— 
that one family of jays would consume, we think, 






twenty thousand of these insects in a single sea- 
And yet, with birds that live upon the 
coleopterous insects at this rate of consumption, 






Son. 







we are anxiously inquiring some way to prevent 
Woukin't it be 





the ravages of the curculio! 







birds, thrushes, and even Master Crow, whom we 







pester and persecute with scarecrows and strych- 





4 






for some time? True, they may do some “ mis- 






chief,” as we call it—in other words, they may 






take a little toll of our fruit-trees and = grain- 
fields in return their efforts in our favor 
against the barbarian coleoptera, but it is a fair 





for 













handsome cousin-german, the blackbird, 






do more harm to the insects than to the 
Sparing them, it might be well also to gp 











wrens and sparrows, who devour the hg 





crawling things that prey upon flower, " 
Then, “ the w 









vegetables, and so on. 0 ck 














amusement, but is searching with that stout & 
bill of his for the borers and their egg . 
is the farmer’s friend, and ought to, shage the 
immunity advise. Barn-o a who hunt 
‘*mice and such small deer,”’ also prey Upon the 
insects that only venture out at nights” In fact, 
all manner of the minor birds are of incalculable 
service to the farmer, and ought to be patroni- 
If one must sheot, let him 









we 







zed anid protected. 







robbers of hen-roosts and assaulters of the broods 






There is good reason to believe that we would 
get on much better if we did not so frequently 


















In this world everything exists for a purpose; 
every thing exists in relation to some other ex-gal. 
istence—everything is reciprocal in its action,@ ‘ 
For- 



























in accordance with our whims, or passions, or. 
short-sighted petty interests, are always disturb 
ing and bungling everything. The instance fu 
point is our slaughter of the birds, who if let 
alone, and not scared or thot away from our 
premises, would destroy the insects which now. 
destroy more of our crops in one year than ally 
It is to be 
hoped that this matter may be taken inte com- 
sideration, and that the wholesale assassination 
of the little creatures that would guard our 
farms and orchards from their insect depredae3% 
tors, may be brought to a speedy end. 









































































WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 

The following rather amusing scene—not dows 
in the bills—recently took place at Wheeling} 
Virginia :— 

On Monday night, at the theatre, Miss De 
Shaw, in the middle of the first scene, (the 
(;azette states,) left Armand Duval standing in_, 



































talking very lovingly together, walked furiously 
and majestically up to the foot-lights, and de- 















she would not play; she gathered up 










strode loftily from the stage. They 
astounded—completely dumbfound 
traordinary conduct on the partg 
Shaw. Armand (Mr. Hanchett) «i ; 
looking on during the enactment of this scene, 
aud when it had concluded, he stepped forward, 
and in a quiet, unruffled manner, proceeded . 
say that the lady had studiously endeavored tog 
render herself disagreeable to himself and the ge 
members of the company, and appealed to these ~ 
present to dceide as to the truth of the accuse” 
tion made by the lady. Mr. Hanchett wound 
with the remark that Miss Dora Shaw wou 
never have the honor of appearing before these _ 
to whom be was speaking while the theatre Te- 
mained under his management. His remarks 
were followed by vociferous demonstrations of 
applause, which indicated, for once in the world, 
that the sympathy was in the man’s instead of 
the woman’s favor. Another piece was then 
substituted, and the performances proceeded; 
despite the absence of Miss Shaw. 


One credit, it seems to us, is due to Miss Dora 
Shaw, in the above case, and that is that 
did not attempt to win the judgment or » 
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that she was a woman. Too often, in 
cases, ladies attempt to carry their point, 








fact that they are ladies. Now, it seems to 
that justice is justice, fair dealing is fair 
ing, whether it be between a gentleman 
lady, or between two gentlemen. So the 
ing audience thought, it appears, in the 
case—and we doubt not that the ladies 
thought so just as strongly as the ge 
A lady, when she finds herself in the 










































blind the eyes of the beholders by 






_ or disturb. 
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Sram; On, Ovr oF rae Buavow Ixto ree Sex. By 
wea Reseett. L. P. Crown & Co, Boston. 
‘or sale by J. W. Bradley, Phila. 


We canounced the coming of this work a few 
weeks ago. Its author, Miss Russell, has been 
for some years slowly and steadily winning her 
way into public favor, by the purity and beauty 
of her domestic tales. She is best known by a 
volume of stories entitled, «‘ Tales of New Eng- 
land”’—one of which in particular—« The Diary”’ 
—we remember with pleasure, as one of the 
best of its kind. It was a reminiscence of its 
great merit that led us to expect well of the 
present volume, which is, we believe, the long- 
est story Mise Russell has written. Like her 
other tales, it has nothing of the cometary flash 
of so many fictions of the day, but rather a qua- 
lity which has its image in the soft spring sun- 
shine, or the quiet radiance of the star. A ten- 
der and thoughtful pathos is diffused throughout 
the more serious portions of the tale, which the 
@ramatic action of the narrative. or its occasional 
graphic or passionate scenery, does not dissolve 
In the lighter portions we have a 
peculiar quiet and mellow humor, which is ra- 
ther a smile than a langh. The Yankee patois 
of some of the characters is good—because per- 
fectly true to nature, and not burlesqued. The 


ANECDOTES OF FANNY KEMBLE. 


The Boston papers are entertaining their rea- | 


ders with personal anecdotes of the eminent ex- 


actress, who has recently taken up her residence 
near that city. We quote the following : 

Mrs. Keweate axp Jrpary Bisuor.——Judge 
Henry W. Bishop, of Lenox, had a very vicious 
horse, which, among other bad habits, had that 
of lying down with his rider, and kicking and 
biting in a most violent way. So the Judge sold 
his horse ; but not many days afterward, he was 
surprised to see him standing at the hote! door 
in Lenox, with a side-saddie upon his back. Ha- 
ving learned that Mrs. Kemble was proposing to 
ride him, the Judge felt it to be his duty to re- 
monstrate with her. So he waited until 
came down, and then informed her plainly as to 


ahe 


the characteristics of the animal, and hoped she 
would not think of mounting him. “ There's a 
great deal of difference between you and me, 
Mr. Bishop,”’ “«“ When 


on the horse's back, he knows you are afraid of 


said the lady. you are 


him, and when 7 am on his back, he knows he is 


afraid of me.”’—Traveller. 


Eccentricities or AN Ex-Actress.—One of 


our celebrated book firms recently sent a mag- 


‘nificent volume of Shakspeare’s Works to the 


characterizations, especially those that belong to | 


New England, are felicitous;—Aunt Lydia 


Blair, for instance, in whom appears the type of 


antique Puritan, or Mrs. Munroe and Culver, 
sketches of rural Yankee character, The 


pictures of natural scenery here and there in the 


$ 


, shows an intimate and friendly acquaint- 
with niture. We get the «mell of the 
woods and fields, and see the country. Take, 


«for instance, the following description, whieh has | 


: 


“all the forms, colors, sounds and odors of the 
Beene and the season ; 
“Tt was indeed a day for silent memories. 


' The dear old woods which had shadowed their 
@bildish wanderings, each tree, familiar as a! 


friend, stood up amid the still, solemn sunshine, 
fm the gorgeous robes of early autumn; across 
the fields, gay with the delicate blossoms of the 
stdewort, golden-rod, yarrow, and fragrant ever- 
lasting, the sunshine slept in long, golden bars, 
crossed here and there, with the deep black 
Shadows of the hemlock and cedars, around 
whose trunks even to the topmost bough, crept 
the five-leaved ivy like a flame of fire; below, 
the bow]-shaped valley was filled with golden haze, 
and in the distance, with the stern outline soften- 
ed to a most blessed benignity, the great granite 
face looked down upon them; while far in the 
distance, the mist-enveloped horizon melted into 
the blue sky above. 

“ A day for solemn memories! So calm and 
still; each sound so remote—so dreamlike; the 
wiray leaves floating #0 slowly to the ground ; the 
whirt of the partridge ; the sulemn pace of the 

im, pecking at the red capsules of the wild 
j the whistle of the quail, mocking the 
fhboy on the opposite hill; the monotonous, 


| thoress. 
‘ 


address of an ez-acfress who has figured rather 
The 
amiable lady told the bearer of the work to give 
& 


never receives gifts Yrom 


conspicuously the past season in this city. 


and 





her compliments to Messrs. 
tell them Mra. 
tradesmen. Pretty good for one whose grand- 
father was hair-dresser to a corps dramatique. 

At a soiree given by one of our highly esteem- 
ed citizens, a few evenings since, the gifted au- 
thoress of a tragedy which has been the subject 
of much comment, and the ex-actress were in. 
vited guests. It appears that the ex-actress en- 
tertains much hostility of feeling towards the au- 
As strange as it may seem, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, the carriage of the latter just 
preceded that of the former, and the two ladies 
met on the steps of the mansion. No sooner did 
the ex-actress recognize the authoress, than she 
cried out, in a voice only such as 


ean control, “ Here, driver! coachman! take me 


‘home!’ and the authoress entered the house, 


while the ex-actress entered her carriage, amid 
the merriment of several spectators. 
[Probably the above authoress was Mrs. Howe, 


, Whose poem upon Mrs. Kemble in her recent 
| volume, ix, in portions of it, not in the best taste. 


the ex-actress, 


f beat of the flail in Culver’s barn; even | 


iil cry of the barnyard fowls, seemed in 


phere unreal, phantom-like, a part of 


world of dreams, through which memory | 


like the gentle Moabitess gathering up 
paves of the past.”’ 

ith o striking pictorial effect, the above con- 

‘Me poetic sentiment and significance of the 


Octobe? Tandecape. Passages of equal descrip- 


—Ed. Sat. Eve. Post.) 

On a late railroad trip to a neighboring city, 
the ex-actress Was among the passengers. Just 
behind her was seated an elderly lady, who be- 
came greatly annoyed by the sparks and dust 
that came in through the open window raised by 
In a lady-like manner the old 
lady closed the window, when the reader of 
Shakespeare turned round and exclaimed, in such 
startling emphasis as aroused the attention of 
every one in the car; « Woman, if you do that 
again, I'll break the glass !’’ 
dow, and the old lady, trembling with affright, 


Up went the win- 


took a back seat.— Bere. 





COLLEGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Professor D -, of University, a 


; good scholar and an excellent rhetorician, was 


| often annoyed, in the class recitations, by loud 


tive felicity, occur frequently throughout the | 


volume, Perhaps the most effective secne in the 
book is the death of old Lydia, which has a dark 
solemnity that verges on the sublime. 


Cuamacteatetics of Women. By Mure. Jaurson 
Tic aeeee Boston Vor sale by T. B. Peterson, 


Mrs. Jameson's famous work on Shakspeare’s 
Women as types of the sex, Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields here give to the reading world, in one 


‘ 


beautiful little volume, turquoise-colored, golden- | 


edged, and clearly printed, and uniform with the 
editions of Tennyson and Longfellow, of which 


we have before spoken. 
e 


Tax Borper Rover. By Emerson Bennett. Pub- 
lished and for sale by T. B. Peterson, Phila 


The scene of this volume is laid in Kansas and 


on the prairies. It isa picturesque and enter- 


P taining novel. One-Eyed Sam, the trapper, one 


of its main personages, is shown up with graphic 
effect. 


Lage Scenus yrom THE Mission Fixtns By B.D 
Moour., C. Seribner, New York. Vor sule by Hen- 
Gerson & Co., Philadelphia 


A book of various anecdotes and facts connec- 





kh ted with the different missionary enterprises. 


mere we oe we ee eee 


Tax Crccorepia oy Amenitcan Evogvence is 


stamping from some of its members, in manifes- 
tation of their applause. The 
fully remedied until one morning, when, in the 
silence which ensued after a tremendous plaudit, 


evil was not 


the professor calmly remarked ; 
* Gentlemen, this isadisplay of physical rather 
than of infellectual force.”’ 
Whoever has heard Professor D 
his class, will recall many a happy illustration of 
a difficult theory in the most difficull of sciences 
—chemistry. His illustrations of the unpenetra- 
bility and the indivisibility of an atom of matter I 
never saw surpassed. 
said he, “an axe large enough 


before 


« Imagine,” 
and sharp enough to cleave the world at a single 


| blow, and imagine this axe brought down, with 


| tremendous 


force, upon an atom. Would it 


| crack it?’ 


«« No,”’ was the answer from a fully enlighten- 
ed mind. 
« Again,’’ he continued, « suppose the sun and 


| the earth to be perfect spheres, which, of course, 


Now, 
imagine a single afom placed upon the sun, and 
that the centrifugal force of the earth be destroy- 
ed, where would it go?” 

« To the sun,’ was the reply. 

“Yes, Then let the earth, with all its force, 


touch each other only at a single point. 


| strike right square, plump down upon the atom, 


| would it crack the alom 7"’ 


. the title of a forthcoming work from the press of | 


D. Appicion & Co., New York, the design of 
which ix to give, ina cheap and popular form, 
the best of American 
@tatesmen, together with biographical sketches 
and illustrative notes. The work is to 


speeches orators and 


be illus- 


} 
| 


trated with fine steel engravings, and is to be had | 


only by subscription. 
A Key to tux Gro.ocy or tne Groner, (A. 
8. Barnes & Co., New York; for sale by J. B. 


. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia,) is the title of 


y of remarkable interest and wide know- 


j - Owen, M. D., -rofer { i 
He » by mers Oven, H. | dsmenlin lether day, with picking pockets, demurred to 


Chemistry in Nashville University. 
to show that the structures of 
crust were the result of forces act- 


g to fixed laws, analagous to those 


” governing the development of organic bodies. 
The work is apparently well worth the attention 


Fo 


» 


2 of all thinking people. 


of persons interested in scientific subjects. 


Tux Horricurten ist, for May, a monthly 
journal of art and taste, filled with excellent and 
interesting matter, comes to us from the pub- 
lisher, Robert P. Smith, Phila. 

Tae Ouive Brancu; On, Wore Oak Farm. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philada. 

Aprteton’s Ramway anp Stream Naviea- 
Triex GIDE. 
For sale by T. B. Peterson, Philada. 


Tux Satorpay Evenixa Post.—We have 
mo hesitation in directing the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Deacon & Pr- 
PERSON, proprictors this old and sterling 
Weekly. Is is worth all the flash pictorial week- 
Hes put together; and we are pleased to see that 
@ newspaper which in early boyhood first: puz- 
zied us with conundrums and 
charmed us with tales of love and war, still main- 
tains its ascendency in the tone and quality of 
its matter, and keeps its place in the estimation 


and charades, 


We see also with plea- 
gure, that the Safurday Erening Post is eminent- 
ly successful, and has become a rich possession 

Sto its enterprising proprictors.—Pilfsburg Daily 

E Journal. 


Boamp or Heatta.—The number of deaths 
Buring the past week in thie city was 198— 
s 92, and children 101. 





he a i i rag Se 


«“ No,’? was the reply. 
No student, after such an illustration, could 
plead that he did not 
meant by indivisibili/y.— Rhode 


understand what was 
Island School- 
master. 





0S” A farmer near Binghampton, N. Y., last 
year, in order to convince a neighbor of the use- 


} . . . . 
fulness of birds, shot a yellow bird in his wheat 


field, opened its crop, and found in it 200 wee- 
vils, and but four grains of wheat, and in those 
four grains the weevils had burrowed. 


CF” A young thief, who was charged, the 


/ the indictment, « for that, whereas he had never 


picked peekets, but had always taken them just 
as they came.” 
oF” The Bishop of Moray has started the opi- 


inion that Noah founded the Chinese Empire. 


Others have supposed that Noah first introduced 
salt provisions into the navy, as he took Ham 


into the ark; and there is no doubt that he in- 


| vented sweemeats, as nearly all he carricd were 


‘* preserved pairs.”’ 
OF" Tur Miser's Wisu.- 
had a footman that had a good appetite and ate 


An old miser, who 


| fast, but was slow when sent on a message, used 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. | 


to wish that his servant would eat with his feet, 
and walk with his teeth. 


v> 


Ost-Evep Logic.—A man with one eye 


laid a wager with another person that he (the 


one-eyed person) saw more than the other. The 
* You have lost,” 


wager was accepted. says 
the first; “ I can see two eves in your face, and 


you ean only see one in mine.” 


He that hath wife and children, hath given 


hostages to fortune ; for they are impediments to 
great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief, 
Bacon. 
oy" «Shall I cut this mutton saddle-wise ? 
“No.” 


cut it bridle-wise, for then we all may 


said a gentleman, carving. said his 
friend, + 
chance to get a dif in our mouths.” 


they wish to get fecth inserted, to go and steal 


fruit where his watch dog is on guard. 

Co A writer in Biackwood says that every 
man that is not a monster, a mathematician, or a 
mad philosopher, is the slave of some woman or 


} other. 
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| Paris Letter. 
MARIE; 


Or, The Queen of the Washerwomen. 











Panis, April 16th, 1857. 

Mr. Editor of the Post: 
Alas for our hopes of grapes! 
shine of last weck has succeeded the malign in- 
fluence of the June rousse, which falls very late 


this year, and we are shivering at a temperature | 


not much above freezing point, with hurricanes 


of rain, sleet, hail, and snow coming down every ' 


two hours, and keeping us in all the horrors of a 
Paris winter, second edition. Metcorologists, 
after much cogitation on the subject of this pe- 
riodic chill known as the “ red moon,’* from the 
reddish-brown appearance observable, in 
form of a halo, round that luminary, have at 
length come to the conclusion that there exists 
in the regions tenanted just now by our system, 
a vast belt of cloud and mist, revolving about the 
sun, and throngh which we are obliged to pass in 


the course of our own revolution. The motion 


of this belt not being coincident with that of our | 


globe, we sometimes enter this belt a little earlier, 
and so get over the infliction during the winter, 
which is all very well; sometimes a little later, 
when we tind ourselves treated to a supplemen- 


tary addition of cold and snow, as now, much to | 


our sorrow. The only consolation of our present 


misery is the fact that we have had a good deal | 


of heavy thunder; and the old proverb of the 
wine-growing districts saya, 

Thunder in April's a certain sign 

The barrels will prove too scant for the wine! 

The washerwomen, however, are reaping their 
harvest now. Since Louis Napoleon has had the 
principal arteries of the town macadamized, (so 
that the people may not have paving-stones at 
hand to build barricades with,) the army of mud- 
scrapers employed in cleaning the streets proves 
utterly inadeyuate to the work; and Paris, on 
rainy days, is a lake of liquid mud, from one end 
to the other; and even the clean-footed Paris- 
iennes cannot go through this without incurring 
certain results demanding the intervention of the 
blanchisseuse. 

The ancient corporations, so conspicuous a fea- 

ture of society in the middle ages, still linger in 
the memory of the present; and the washerwo- 
mer of Paris, like most of the other trades of the 
capital, have their patron saint, and their annual 
festival in his honor. The fete of the washerwo- 
men has just taken place here; and was held, as 
usual, in the largest of the floating wash-houses 
with which the surface of the Seine is disfigured 
between the bridges in the neighborhood of the 
Tuileries and Notre Dame. But I am beginning 
a little story at the wrong end; and must begina 
hew paragraph to get it into shape, and to show 
your readers how 1 come to know something of 
the fete des Blanchisseuses. 

A few days ago 1 had to make a call in a re- 
mote part of the town, (the quarter called le 
marais, from its having formerly been a waste of 
marshy ground) full of intricate streets contain- 
ing the old buildings, which, in other times, 
housed religious communities, noble lords and 
fair ladies, noted wits, and men of letters, but 
now has become exceedingly unfashionable, and 
honored only by the residence of Beranger, whose 
poverty compels him to put up with a very 
modest lodging. I left home under the pleasing 
iNusions called up by a sudden burst of sunshine, 

, but had scarcely entered the omnibus when down 
came a deluge of rain and sleet; so that, when I 
alighted in the tortuous and gloomy precincts of 

St. Catherine-in-the-Marshes, I found myself 
wading through a couple of inches of wud. The 
rain had ceased, and I was busily picking my 


way through this Slough of Despond, staring up | 


at the corners of the streets for indications of my 
way, when [ unluckily dropped my handkerchief, 
which fell, as luck would have it, exactly into 
the gutter, where it was soaked and blackened, 
instantly, as though dipped into the Styx. But 
it was a very fine one and quite new; I could 
not resign myself to the thought of leaving it 
to its fate, and so fished it out, dripping and 
dirty, on the point of my parasol. But what 
was I to do with it, for I could not carry the un- 
happy little rag on my parasol through the streets, 
nor could I get into an omnibus with such a dan- 
gerous appendage. Remembering how prompt 
obliging the washerwomen here, I 
looked round in cager hope of deliverance, and 


anid ure 
espied, to my great satisfaction, a washerwoman’s 
boutique only a few paces off, 

I went in, as your fair readers will easily ima- 
gine, without delay, and holding out my parasol 
at arm's length, explained the accident that had 
befallen me, and inquired of the young woman, 
who was ironing busily, aided by a couple of 
apprentices, whether she could at once wash out, 
and dry, my unfortunate. bit of batiste. This, 
with evident sympathy, the young mistress of 
the place at once promised to do; my parasol 
was freed of its disgrace, and the victim of wind 
and mud was plunged into a refreshing and 
purifying bath in adark little recess, opening out 
of the shop, and in which I could dimly per- 
eeive a host of tubs, and a great splashing of 
soapsuds, 

A large stove, garnished with flat-irons, and all 
the various instruments of the ironer’s craft, oc- 
cupied the centre of the boutique; the walls 
were hung with voluminous petticoats, flounced 
to the waist, and richly embroidered ; garlands of 
stockings, collars, and handkerchiefs hung from 
the ceiling; and piles of linen, white and shiny, 

, were lying on the dressers, ready to be packed 
in great square baskets, and carried home. My 
good angel was evidently a thriving person in 
her way. 

She was a young woman of about two-and- 
twenty, not handsome, but with a pleasant, intel- 
ligent face, a trim, neat figure, neatly dressed, 
glossy black hair, and black, soft-looking eyes. 


She looked sad, and before long, with the com- 


municativeness of a true Frenchwoman, she be- 


gan to tell her history, as [I sat by the stove, "before he went! And when I think that he will! scale and some stones in the other, and then to | to its august deliberations up the back stairs. 


watching the various processes to which my 
small piece of property was being subjected. 

** Madame has heard of the fete des Blanchis- 
seuses?*’ she inquired, after volunteering the re- 
mark that my misfortune was but a slight one, 
and would soon be impaired, whereas she would 
be a long time, oh! a very long time indeed, be- 
fore she could hope to repair the troubles that 
had befallen Aer. 

* Madame has heard of the fete des Blanchis- 
senses? The ball and supper that we have every 
year, in the great laroir just above the Ile St. 
That fete has been the 
desolation of my life; and I shall never hear of 
that day without sorrow. We always choose a 
queen for the day; and she who has the honor 
to be chosen, is expected to pay a handsome sum 
towards the supper and expenses. 
mon Diew!”” she continued, with a sigh, “so 


Louis beside the quay ? 


eee I AONE LT ETRE LLL Oe 


To the sun- | 


the | 


Mon Dieu! | 





| many young girls, much prettier than I, are dying | carry off the best man!” And poor Marie sighed THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES AND 
with envy and jealousy every spring, and would more heavily than before. 
| give the eyes out of their head to be chosen | 


| queen of the fete; while I, who never wished | for the best. 
for it, and who had so often said to myself, you with epaulettes on his shoulders, and the | 


‘Marie, if thou shouldst be chosen queen, thou 


wilt fowt bounement refuse the honor,’ must be | 


chosen by my mates, without my ever having 
wished it.” 


among so many,’’ I remarked; «and I thonght 
that the washerwomen were always very ambi- 
tious of this honor.’’ 

“« Madame is right,’ replied Marie; « in gene- 
ral, this, however, is greatly coveted by the 
washerwomen who have managed to lay some- 
thing by; for it is the purse, after all, that pays 
the honor. But I had made up my mind to save 
my money, and not to let it be thrown away on 
any idle amusement. 
stingy by nature; I hope I am as free as most 
people from that ugly defect. 
that I had been promised, for two or three years, 


But, the truth is, | 


' 


« But it is certainly a compliment to be chosen | 


“ You must keep up your cowrage, and hope 
Jean may rise, and come back to 
cross on his breast. And then it would be your 
turn to be proud !”” 

«And Jean is so brave, and so much be- | 
loved!"’ she rejoined, with a smile. « But, ne- | 
vertheless, I would rather he had gone so far 
in search of glory. We should have been quite | 
as happy without epaulettes !”’ 

By this time, my handkerchief, dried and iron- 


_ ed, had resumed its pristine whiteness, and I had 


Not that I am close or! 


the pleasure of being able to return it safely to 
my pocket. I therefore rose from my seat by 
the stove, and thanking Marie for the good will 
with which she had served me, I dipped a piece of 
money into her hand. It was more than she ex- 
pected, though no very great sum; and she be- 


gan to feel in her apron-pockets for change. 


s | 
to an excellent young man, a blacksmith, whom | 
have known from my childhood ; and Jean, though | 


an excellent workman, and very saving and care- 


mother is paralytic, his father old and infirm, and 
_there has always been a houseful of young 


‘I don’t want any change,” said I, moving to- 
wards the door. 

‘* Bat madame cannot mean to pay me so much 
for so slight a service ?"’ exclaimed Marie, open- 


| ing her black eyes in surprise. 
ful, was too poor to furnish a house, for his | 


brothers and sisters to look after, and Jean has 
m ! 
been, one may say, both father and mother to 


them all. 


self, «a good heart is better than riches; and if 
Jean is so good a son, and so good a brother, he 
can never make a bad husband.’ 


when we were married, we should take the pa- 
| rents into our house and make them comfortable, 
| So I worked hard, and put by my money, to be 
ready when the time came for wanting it. IT had 
done very well; I had bought furniture enough 
' for two rooms, and had a nice press-full of linen; 
| and six spoons of real silver. Besides this I had 
‘five hundred francs in the bank. As you sec, I 
| was doing very well. 
“Last year, to my sorrow, I was chosen for 
queen. It was known that I had money, and I 
think that was why [ was chosen. I said I could 
| hot be queen, and they must choose another. 
| But Jean was very proud of the honor, and set 
| his heart on my being queen, after all. « But it 
| will take all my money.’ « Honor is better than 
| money, and I shall be so proud to see my little 
| Marie at the head of the ball!’ And so, to 
please Jean, I consented, but with a heavy 
| heart ; for I could not help tancying this ball 
| would bring me some ill-luck or other. I won- 
| der, now, how I could have consented ; but Jean 
would have it so, and he is so good I could not 
bear to disappoint him. 
‘* Eh bien! I was queen, then, and a beanti- 
| ful fete it was! The great boat was cleared out 
from one end to the other, and boarded over, so 
jas to make a fine, even floor. The ceiling and 
sides were hung with gay draperies; garlands of 
flowers, chandeliers, and Jong mirrors hung 
against the walls; it looked like a tent, but very 
| bright and splendid when it was lighted up. The 
| supper was set out in another lavoir, moored 
close to the great one; and we went into it over 
a bridge of planks nailed down for the occasion. 
| Every one paid me compliments; all the young 
| men asked me to dance, and Jean was as proud 
as a cock to sec me in my white dress, and with 
a crown of white roses that I wore on my head. 
| But I could not be merry; and every time I 
| saw myself in the mirrors, I felt sadder than 
lever, Jean laughed at me, and tried to make 
me laugh, too; but it was stronger than I, 
and I could not shake it off. The ball was kept 
up until six o’clock next morning, and very little 
| work was done next day by the blanchisseuses. 

‘That ball cost me four hundred franes,’’ re- 
sumed Marie, as she shook my recovered hand- 
kerchief, and spread it before the stove to dry. 
««¢ We will soon make up the sum,’ said Jean, 
when he saw how sorry I was to have lost, in a 
night, the money I had been working hard for 
years to scrape together. I said nothing, but I 
felt that we had done wrong. And I was not 
mistaken. 

«‘ Jean’s father, a brave old man as ever lived, 
but too good-hearted, had been persuaded to 
sign for a friend of his, who was setting up a 
new business, of which he told him mountains 
and marvels. Jean was out at the time, unfortu- 
nately ; and when he went home it was too late. 
i The old man had signed a deed, little thinking 
| what a danger he was running for us all; for he 
had set his heart on my marrying Jean that sum- 

mer, and thought we were waiting longer than 
we needed. ‘You will never be younger, my 
| children ; Jean has worked enough for his fa- 
| mily, and now I should like Marie to name the 
day.’ So I had promised Jean to marry him at 
Michaelmas ; when the unlucky ball came on, and 
| spoiled all our plans. 





| For the friend who was to do such wonders 
| with his new business, and to give I don’t know how 
much to Jean’s father for the share he had taken in 
helping him by signing the paper, failed, and ran 
away, and Jean’s father was obliged to pay or go 
toprison. If I had still had my money, we could 
| have paid it, by selling all we had; but now it 
| was impossible. We had no friends who could 
help us, for all were hard-working ourriers like our- 
But Jean could not let his old father be 
| shut up in prison; and so he determined to offer 
| himself as a remplacant ;* for the conscription 
was just over, and Jean, fo our great joy, had 
| drawn a lucky number. We little thought it 
would be his fate to go into the army 80 soon, 
after all! 


| selves, 


| ‘Jean, being strong and likely, was engaged at 
| once, and his regiment was ordered to Algiers a 
| week after. The blow was so sudden we had 
| hardly time to know where we stood before he 
| was gone. He was so cast down, poor fellow, 
| to think how much of this sorrow was of his own 


| 
| doing, (by forcing me to be queen, and thus 


him know what a grief his going away was to me. 
| Ah, it was a sad evening that we spent together, 


The children | 
| would soon be able to work for themselves; and | 


I never minded all this; for although | 
it kept Jean without a sou, 1 always said to my- | 





| judge that there could be no mistake about its) 
iosing my money,) that I had not the heart to let | 


«In the first place,” said I, «« you have kindly ' 
interrupted your work to help me in my distress; | 
in the next place you have enabled me to save a | 
valuable handkerchief that would have been lost | 
but for your help; and in the third place, let me | 
have the pleasure of thinking that my piece of | 
money will go with the rest of your earnings 
awaiting the time of the soldier's return.” 

‘* Madame is so amiable that I dare not insist,”’ | 


returned the young washerwoman with all the | 
politeness so often met with in ber class in this | 
country. « And I shall never put any money into | 
my money-box without thinking of madame’s | 
kindness!’ she added, with a Frenchwoman’s 
readiness at turning a compliment, as she showed | 
me out of the boutique, and gave me the necessary | 
direction for finding my way to the street in | 
which my friends were living. 

I have left myself no room to enumerate all the 
royal and imperial heads whose visit is confident- 
ly looked for here, his Majesty of all the Russias 
being among them. His brother's visit will have 
opened the way, and his mother’s will follow. 

Madame Ristori has just appeared in a new 
character, that of Ottavia, in the play of Alfieri. 
As usual, a cold, detestable piece, only redeem- 
ed by the marvellous power and passion of la 
Ristori. QUANTUM. 


THE ITALIAN PULPIT. 


The Italian preacher is as much an actor as the 
Italian comedian. His gestures, his postures, | 
the play of hia voice, the changes of expression 
in his face, the adjustments of bis dresa, are half, 
often wholly, theatrical, The prim monotone of 
the English pulpit, and the pions drawl of Puri- 
tanism, are a long remove from even the mont 
respectable style of Italy. The preacher is not 
afraid to shout, to start, and to sigh in the pulpit. 
Now his voice isa cry which echoes back from the 
lofty arches, or lingers ringing like the Miserere, 
and now it drops to a whisper, which is felt rather 
than heard. As he tells some thrilling tale, 
which works up to its climax, lifting himself as 
his story goes on, you can see in what anxious 
suspense he holds his hearers. It may be, as we 
remember, the scene of the judgment of Solomon 
between the rival mothers. How the congrega- 
tion shudder, when the sword scems to fall, be- 
fore their eyes, upon the living child! In what 
breathless silence they listen for the verdict! 
ITow speedily, too, the painful tension is removed 
by some quaint remark, which sends a smile run- 
ning over the face of the crowd, like the sunshine 
after the passage of a summer cloud over a 
meadow. The Italian preacher does not disdain a 
langh for himself or for his hearers, though he loves 
more to move them to tears. His style is the im- 
passioned style, but it has its numerous points 
of relief. Its tone is adapted to its theme, and 
it has not the plaint of a dirge when it tells of 
heaven and holiness. The thorough knowledge 
of his discourse, before he enters the pulpit, en- 
ables the preacher to speak with more ease and 
freedom. He has not to decipher a manuscript 
by the «‘dim religious light,’’ but it is all in hie 
memory before it falls from his tongue. The 
imitations of Catholic architecture in some of 
our churches have proved to be severe trials to 
our reading preachers, but the gray dusk of a 
Roman November helps the preacher to produce 
his effect. There is nothing more impressive 
than an afternoon discourse in Advent in one of 
the old Roman churches, where the preacher’s 
voice and form seem, in the vast peopled space, 
a spectral shape and utterance, contrasting with 
the marble forms which stand so silently.— 
Christian Examiner. 














0G” A man was recently arrested in Kansas for 
stealing a cow and a bee gum. The jury, to 
facilitate matters, put both charges in one in- 
dictment, and convicted him of stealing the cow. 
He took an appeal. The justice, in making up | 
his docket, made the following report of the 
case : ** The defendant in the case found guilty; | 
he beats us on the bee gum, when we cotch him 
on the cow.”’ 

o>” A parent who strikes a child in anger is 
like a man who strikes the water—the conse- 
quences of the blow are sure to fly up in his own 
face. 

OG” Tux Movstacur Movement.—Alphonso. 
‘* You find your moostarchers a great comfort, 
don’t you, Tom?” Tom. «Well! Yes! But 
I'm afraid I must cut ’em; for one’s obliged to 
dress so doosed expensive to make everything 
accord !’’—Punch. 

G7” Some conversation occurring during the 
Kalloch trial about the character of the house at 
which he had stopped, Simcoe, who was present, 
said that the evidence was all in favor of the es- 
tablishment, “for,” said he, “from the many 
crevices the witnesses peeped through, I should 








being a crack hotel.”’ 
O0G> The manner in which they weigh a hog 
out West, it is said, is to put the hog in one 


be gone five years more, and of all tke things | guess at the weight of the stones. | 


| that may happen, I almost lose my courage. 


| 


‘and the children all look to me very mueh, al- 
though they are now growing up, and will soon 
be thinking of getting married themselves.’’— 


Here poor Marie heaved a sigh; for she proba. | 


bly thought that they might all be in homes of 
their own before Jean was released from his 
term of service. «And who knows what may 
happen to Jean?”? she resumed, sadly. «He 
may be ill, with only his comrades to look after 
| him; and the lions, and the bullets, they often 


* A substitute, who takes the place of those who are 
unwilling to serve. 





0G” The phrase log rolling comes from the | 


But I say to myself, ‘.@/lons, mon enfant! No} practice of the men of three or four different | try seat is in the heart of the town. The 
nonsense, if you please! You must work hard | camps of lumbermen in Maine, uniting to help | ward is chiefly used for grazing cattle. The 
while Jean is away, to grow rich again before he | oach other roll their logs to the river, this being Monument towers up in hollow. The grand 
, comes back.’ And I have the parents to see to, | the most difficult part of their work. 


| 


a7” “ Hip, hip, hurrah !”” was originally a war | 
ery, adopted by the assailants of a German city, | 
in which many Jews had taken refuge. The | 
place was taken and they were all put to the | 
sword, amid shouts of Hierosolyma est perdita! | 
and from the first letters of these words an ex- | 
clamation was contrived. 


Oo” Youth and age have too little sympathy 
with each other. If the young would remember 
that they may be old, and the old remember that 
they have been young, the world would be hap- 


, tion of milk. 


| and requested to lift the lids of their cans. 





picr.— Barton. 


4 


THE MILK WOMEN. 

A Galactometer is an instrument to test the 
purity of milk. Now ’Ometers in general are diss 
pleasing to the popular mind. Gasometers blow 
up; barometers foretell bad weather and tem- 
pests, which come quite soon enough without 
being foretold. Electrometers, anemometera, 
saccharometers, and hygrometers, are standing 
puzzles to plain-spoken folk. A galactometer has 


| recently had the effect of frightening a whole 


army of cowkeepers, in this wise. 

The French authorities profess to be very se- 
vere in punishing adulterations of every Rind, 
which « every’? of course includes the adulterm 
Every now and then the police 
make an onslaught on the falsificators, and the 
galactometer is the offensive weapon. 

One morning lately, the housewives of Douad 
were not a little surprised to find that nota single 
milkwoman arrived with the daily supply for 


| breakfast. The explanation of their absence was, 


that for two days previously the pitiless police 
had declared war, without quarter, against the 
milk-dealers, male and female. The grand ques- 
tion for the historian to ponder is, Was the war 
of the milk-pails a just war, or an unjust one? 
The following details may help to solve the diffi- 
culty. 

A couple of milkwomen were politely accosted, 
The 
galactometer was successively plunged in the 
vessels; and the indiscreet little instrument de- 


| clared that the first can contained one-fourth of 


water, the second can one-third of the same. 
Proces verbauz, or informations which involve 
costs and fines, were the consequence of this 
opening experiment, 

Next day, the galactometer presented itself at 
the gate of the city, which is called the Porte de 
Valenciennes, It tested the first can that at- 


| tempted to enter, and proved an advancement in 


yesterday's sophistications. This time the tell- 
tale betrayed the presence of water in the modest 
proportion of just one-half. Really the tempe- 


| rance movement had gone a little too far. 


Meanwhile several persons who were going out 


| of town, and who had watched the proceedings, 


were instigated by a sentiment of humanity to 
warn all the mikkwomen whom they met coming 
in from the country. The ladies came to a stand- 
still; their halt was significative ; it was a simple 
confession that they, innocent lambs, were in no 
hurry to throw themselves into the jaws of the 
wolf. 

But no crime, we are told, goes unpunished, 
not even the petty offence of adulterating milk, 
Other travellers, who were coming from the coun- 
try into the town, remarked the sudden stoppage 
of the milk-folk, and informed the police of the 
circumstance. Finding that they awaited their 
victims in vain, the officials rushed out of the 
city-gates, to give battle to the delinquents. But 
their uniform was instantly recognized, and the 
alarm was given in the enemy’s camp. A sud- 
den panic seized the crowd, resulting in a gene- 
ral flight; the carts were twisted right-about face 5 
horses, asses and mules, received showers of un- 
merciful whippings and cudgellings; there was @ 
universal rout, helter-skelter, topsy-turvy, the 
result of which was a grand fableau-rivant, re~ 


| sembling a battle-piece in everything but its su- 


blimity. 

A milkman, who had nothing but his legs to 
aid his escape, was arrested; of course his wares 
were more than doubtful. The contents of his 
cans were poured out on the ground, and by way 
of recompense he got a proces-verbal. And this 
is how it happened that milk for coffee was scare@ 
at Douai that sorrowful morning. As a consola- 
tion, mext day, the citizens were regaled with 
what appeared to them as the richest of cream. 


TILLING SIDE HILLS. 


In the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post of 
Feb. 9th, there is an account of the plan pur- 
sued by the Chinese for cultivating mountains 
and hill-sides, that reminded me forcibly of # 
similar practice I saw in England years ago, om 
the old Roman fortifications. The Romans when 
there erected stroug fortifications to keep a foot~ 
hold ; these fortifications, in many parts, are as 
perfect as when first made, yet few are aware of 
the manner of their construction. The Chinese 
plan of terracing is precisely like it—each ter- 
race rising about six or eight feet; from the edge 
of one terrace to another the level is about twenty 
or thirty feet. The face of these terraces is of 
sod, and nearly perpendicular. These terraces 
rise one above another to an immense height, 
and are gencrally situated on some narrow defile, 
or where a good look out may be obtained. 
These flats are often cultivated, and I have seen 
heavy crops grown on them. Some years ago I 
was travelling on foot in Dorsetshire, and came 
across one of thece old fortifications, and wishing 
to make quick work—descended from one flat to 
another in a direct line; these terraces were 
about eight feet, which was descended with light- 





ning speed; not taking the precaution of looking 


before descending, I came down plump on am 
husbandman who was at work on one of the ter- 
races below, frightening him much, but not in- 
juring him further than a waste of time. Ta 
applying manures on such lands, it is put in pots 
or boxes, one each side across a horse’s back— 
these pots have bottoms on hinges, with strap 
and staple to the same, by means of which the 
contents are easily discharged—in this manner 
the land is kept in good condition, yielding great 
crops.—W. B., in Country Gentleman. 





Wsuinoton City Descarney.— Washington, 
people say, ought not to have been built on that, 
low, unhealthy spot. But the truth is, Washing 
ton is a mistake all round. It was not meant to 
stand where it does, The city was laid out on @ 
fine elevated plain, but the inhabitants perversely 
went down to live in the marsh. The conse- 
quence is a jumble. Magnificent paved streets. 
leading nowhere. Gas lamps lighting potate 
fields. The majestic Capitol fronts waste their 
beauty on the desert sir; whilst Congress climbs 


The navy, wharves, and workshops are twa 
miles out in the country. The President’s coun- 
sixth 


| Avenue runs along the main drain of a swamp, 


and hotels keep a constant supply of the Pote- 
mac in their cellars. Had the town stood where 
its founders intended, Anacostia, now a separate 
village, would have been embraced in it; and 
Georgetown, which now joins the very sidewalka, 
would have been a mile off. The city “ set upom 
a hill,” could not have been hid; and, from its 
commanding position, would have presented te 
the approaching traveller a more imposing ap 
pearance than either New York or Boston.— 
Albany Evening Journal. 


O>” Fault-findere should be fault-menders. 
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WRITTEN FoR TRE CATORDAT EVENING POST, 


“BY ALICE CARY. 


—_——— 


Eyes full of earnest love, and either way 





From brows as pure and white as they could be, 
Pell her long bair, and on her bosom lay, 
Wide, like tae golden light of charity! 


With smiles that made the sunshine poor and pale ; 
Hands folded close, and not to be undone 
Vatil the prayer that clasped them should prevail. 


Low kneeling where the light and darkness vied 
For prevalence, as if her perfect prayer 

Had drawn the night out to the sunny side 
Of his old cloudy house, and held him there. 


BABY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 











Little babe, with folded bands, 
And pale-lidded violet eyes— 
With the smile of God shut in 
That thou lest didst look upon, 
Earth-side tbe hills of Paradise— 
Are there any flowers for me 
In the undiscovered lands ’” 
Any sign, whereby to know. 
Where the spotless lilies blow. 
Which about thy brows I see’ 
Little babe, in slumber deep, 
By the greenest laurels won. 
I would give them for thy sleep, 
Free of any stain of sin, 
And thy matchless purity, 
With the world forever done ' 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE 
Pembroke Farm, April 224. 


Original Novelet. 
THE WITHERED HEART. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

















WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


(Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
by T.8. Arthur, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court for the Bastern District of Pennsylvania | 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Helen was in error. Her heart was not a sealed 
ook. Edward Linton had unlocked the clasps, 
epened it, and written his name on the first page 
im characters never to be effaced—and it was all 
in vain that che tried to shut the book again, or 
tarn her eyes away from the writing it contained. 
But it was her secret alone, and one that she 
meant to carry with her to the grave. 

It would have required a colder temperament 
than that of Edward Linton, to find in the placid 
love we bear for sister or friend, anything like a 
substitute for the lover’s ardent passion; or to 
live in almost daily association with the being 
dearer than all the world beside, and yet feel the 
doom of an abiding spirit-cxile. 

No truth was clearer than that Helen was the 
enly woman he could ever love; and he was a 
man of so pure an ideal of life, and too high an 
appreciation of the sacredness of marriage, ever 
te wed from selfish or worldly considerations. He 
eould never have said to any other living woman 
—<I love you”’—for that would have been 
false; he could never have attered vows of 
fidelity, when his heart was all another’s—even 
though another’s hopelessly. 

For awhile, the young man continued to visit 
Helen as of old. But the sight of her only in- 
flamed his passion, and made his life wretched. 
The quiet attentions of the brother and friend 
were forever losing themselves in the warmer ac- 
tions of the lover; and these were as often re- 
pelied by a womanly reserve that was ice to his 
feelings. A year of such a life, in which he saw 
no change in Helen, except an increase of loving 
qualities, warned him, by its effect upon his 
state of mind, of the necessity, in mere se}f-pro- 
tection, of an external separation. It would not 
do for him to meet her, except at remote inter- 
wals. As to forgetting her, that he neither de- 
sired nor sought. Hope was not dead in his 
heart. No, no! He had faith in the future— 
though it was so far away in the distance, that 
the brightness of its coming dawn was not yet 
visible on any of the cloud-topped mountains. 

And so, Edward Linton removed himself, and 
stood afar off, with his eyes turned away. Very 
tonely was his life—lonely and hermit-like. But 
he was a thinking, earnest man; and, withal, one 
who, deeply conscious of the depressing force of 
hereditary tendencies, sought, through divine 
power, to rise into a higher life than that which 
we call natural—a life of spiritual qualities and 
perceptions. He read, and studied, and thought 
with an earnest, searching spirit. Happily, it 
was in the right direction. A new philosophy 
dawned upon his mind—not a mere natural, sen- 
gual, dark, and blinding philosophy, that never 
lifts itself above the clouds and darkness of this 
world; but a true, spiritual philosophy, bright, 
@lear, and heavenly in all of its elucidations. As 
he pondered, light came into his perceptions, and 
the mystery of Providence gradually unfolded 
itec!{, until forms of order, wisdom, and beauty 
appeared, where, a little while before, everything 
was hidden or deformed. 

Much, however, was yet seen darkly, and par- 
ticularly dark was the Providence that separated 
him from one who should have been his married 
partacr—of one, whose interior life remained in 
es stern an isolation as hisown. This he could 
aot comprehend—this troubled him. It had not 
yet come into his perceptions, although the 
truth was in his thought, that, to both of them, 
this painful discipline might only be a preparation 
for that true interior conjunction into which only 
purified spirits may enter. 

As for Helen, the years went on with her very 
placidly, for all that the world, or even those who 
eaw her daily, could perceive. Hee sisters, under 


gor loving care, and wise interposition of herself 
between them and an unwise, self-willed father, 
had passed through years of pleasant girlhood, 
up to woman's estate, and were all married well, 
go far as the words express a general sentiment. 
None of them possessed her acute feelings ; none 
of them had spirits as finely attuned. Their hus- | 
Bands were men of ordinary mould; and both | 
Bbusbands’ wives were satisfied with their choice. 


| sures to which every woman is born. 








passed her lips, and many a tear had fallen, as she | nearer every moment. There she heard, in the | her guest, so different from what it had been | 


gazed aponit. Forhim she oftengricved; rarely for next room, the heavy tread of those who bore | since the day of her arrival—a feeble, drooping 
herself! for well she had learned her lessons of | the body. A slight shudder ran through her 


endurance. When he ceased visiting her, won 
felt a kind of relief; and yet she missed his com- 

panionship, and there followed a sense of loneli- | 
ness and desertion that was almost painful. But | 


| she subdued this feeling—at least made an effort 
| to do so, and sought, in the many duties of mai- 


j 
} 


Lips sweet as July cherries, and o'errun | 


den sister and maiden aunt—she was young for 


these distinctions—to find a tranquillity of spirit, 
sought for as a compensation for the higher plea-_ 
But the 
voice of nature was never entirely silenced—the 
yearnings for a truer life were never fully re- 
pressed. 

Time moved on apace, and there grew up 
around Helen, in the homes of her sisters, a band 


; 


| of young children, to whom she ministered with 


a loving care, and in whose eyes she ever ap- 


| peared beautiful and good asan angel. At re- 
| mote intervals, she met Edward Linton in com- 


| pany. 


He was still unmarried. He never ap- 
proached her familiarly on these occasions; but 
after their rather cold and formal greeting, she 
would often, as she looked to the quarter of the 
room where he happened to be, find his eyes 
resting upon her, in a gaze so sadly earnest that 
it would haunt her for weeks afterwards. These 
meetings always disturbed her spirit, and threw 
questioning doubts into her mind. To herself, 
she had only been just. Self-protection was one 
of the laws of our being. But had she been just 
to him? Ah, that was a new view of the case. 
Was she not willing to make some sacrifice for 
‘one who loved her with an undying love—for 


prived of her companionship ? 


day.” 
«Ah! Is he going to make the tour of Eu- 
rope ?”? was asked. 


presentative of their house there.” 


«© Yes. He told me that he hardly expected 
to return to this country within ten years.” 


had passed between her sister and brother-in- 
law. 

But she did hear them, and they disturbed her 
more profoundly than anything she had heard 
for years. As soon as she could retire without 
attracting attention, she did so, and withdrew to 
the seclusion of her own apartment. 

«« What does this mean?”’ Thus she spoke to 
herself, resolutely, laying her hand upon her bo- 
som with a firm pressure. ‘ What is Edward 
Linton to me, that the knowledge of his removal 
to another country gives me a quicker heart- 
beat ?”’ 

And she looked inward with a steady gaze. 
And what did she see? Only the image of Ed- 
ward Linton! It must be a phantasy—she closed 
her eyes tightly, and then looked again. The 
image was more distinct, and the eyes were 
gazing into hers with all the love and tenderness 
that filled them when he took her hand in his 
years ago, and told her that she was dearer than 
all the world. How beautiful was the counte- 
nance! how full of manly dignity, of high honor, 
of pure sentiment! She gazed and gazed upon 
it, and could not turn her eyes away. 

From that time there was a change in Helen, 
visible to all eyes. The exterior of her life had 
been very quiet, and very unobtrusive. But 
with the spoken word came always a pleasant 
smile, that lit up her face, and gave to it a pecu- 
liar sweetness. The first apparent change was 
the gradual failing of this smile; the next was 
the frequent occurrence of states of silence and 
abstraction—the cause of which, when question- 
ed, she never attempted to explain. 


one, all of whose life was desolate, because de- 


This was her state of mind when, one day, the | 
husband of a sister, with whom she was spend. | 
ing a portion of her time, said, in her presence: | 

«I saw Mr. Linton off in the steamer to- | 


| stood with her hand upon the door. 
«« No; he goes to reside in London, as the re- | 


«¢ Permanently ?”’ 





After the lapse of a year, signs of failing health 
became visible, to the alarm of all her friends. | 
Medical aid was sought, but the physician could | 
discover no organic disease; nor was he able, 
by means of any remedies he could give, to! 
change the condition of her system, from one of | 
steadily increasing prostration, to healthy vital 
action. 


Steadily the work of decline went on. At the | 
end of the second year she was littic more than 
the shadow of her former self. Change of scene 
and climate were now strongly urged by the phy- 
sician as his only hope; and after long persua- 
sion, Helen consented to aceompany one of her 
sisters and her husband on a voyage across the | 
ocean, with the ultimate design of visiting, should | 
strength permit, France, Italy and Switzerland. | 
On arriving in London, Helen was weaker than 
when she left America. The physician who was 
called in, declared that her lungs were seriously | 
affected, and advised an immediate removal to | 
the south of France. To Marseilles the party 
went in all haste, and there, in the land of the | 
olive, the fig and the almond, on the shores of the | 
Mediterranean, whore the atmosphere was genial 





dence for a bricf period. | 





From Marscilles most of the party, after a few 
days, took a steamer for Italy, leaving Helen in 
the care of an English family, at the hotel, during | 
the period of their brief absence. 





ting cordial. On her arrival, she was so feeble 
that she could not walk without an arm to lean 
upon; but, within a week, she had gained se 
rapidly, that she not only walked alone about 


the gardens. 


One afternoon as she sat reading by an open 
window, through which came fresh breexes from 
| the sea, the chambermaid, a kind, warm-hearted 


girl, to whom Helen was indebted for numberless 
kind offices, came in, looking pale and excited. 





* Poor gentleman !’’ she said, in tones of pity. 
| «Oh, it was very sad !”’ 
| © What was sad, Jeanette? what about the 
| poor gentleman /” inquired Helen. 
| He looked so white as they carried him in 
their arms,’ said the girl; and tears came into 
| hereyes. «They say he broke a blood-vessel 


But the marriages were not such as gave any en- | in the cars, and came near dying.” 


@ouragement to Helen to venture her love- 


Creighted vessel on the treacherous sca. 


We have said that, so far as the world could 
gcc, the years moved on with Helen very placidly. 
But the world had no eyes for the interior life. 
Her heart kept, sacredly, its own secrets. The 
peae on which Edward Linton ‘had written bis 
@ame, was yot unmarked by another word, and 
time had neither blurred the sheet nor dimmed 


the impression. Whenever she turned her eyes in- 


Waxy, she saw the inscription ; and many a sigh had 


« Who is he ?”’ asked Helen with an awakening 
interest. 

“IT don't know, He is alone, I believe. They 
are going to put him in the room next to yours, 
and I have come ap to tell you. So don't be 
frightened.” 


Helen turned pale for all this warning. Just 
then the sound of feet and smothered voices was 
heard on the stairs. Jeanette went into the pas- 
sage; and Helen closed the door after her, and 
tried to shut out the sounds. But they drew 


and balmy, the wasted invalid took up her resi- | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


way that convinced them both that she was alto- | 


| lowed, took place outside the chamber, where 
The pure, | 


mild air acted upon her frame like an invigora- | |, You can assist her if you will.” 


her room, but through the house, and out into. 


frame. Fora time there was much walking to 
and fro, and the low murmur of voices. Then, | 


one after another retired, until a deep silence 
reigned in the sick man’s chamber. | 
After awhile Helen’s door was pushed slowly 
open again, and Jeanette entered with a noise- 
leas step. 
«How is the sick man?” was inquired in a 
whisper. 
« The doctor louks serious,’’ answered the girl. , 
‘* The poor man has lost so much blood, that he 
is afraid he will die. He says that everything 
must be kept very quict in all the chambers.”’ 
«Is there no friend with him?’ inquired 
Helen. 
He was alone in the cars.” 
*«* An entire stranger here ?”’ 
“Yes. 


” None. 


Last spring a man was brought in as 
he was to-day—looking just as pale and deathly. 
But his mother was with him, and oh! how ten- 
derly she nursed him night and day! The doc- 
tor said that nothing else saved his life—that if 
he had been left with one of our hired nurses, he 
must have died. Now this man has neithera 
wife, a sister, nor a mother to care for him, and 
They 
are going to send for old Pauline to nurse him; 


I’m afraid he will die—poor gentleman! 


but she is rough-handed, and deaf, and sleeps 
when she should be watching.” 

Jeanette shook her head as she closed the sen- 
tence. 

** Have they sent for Pauline ?’* Helen asked, 
after sitting for some moments with her eyes cast 
down. 

‘IT am to go for her,’’ answered the girl. 

Helen was silent, and looked thoughtful. 

Jeanette moved towards the door. 

«© Where are you going ?”’ said Helen. 

«‘ For Pauline.”’ 

There was a manner about Helen as if some- 
thing was on her mind. The girl saw this, and 
But the for- 
mer let her eyes fall again. 

‘s] will return soon,” said the girl, more for 
the purpose of giving the lady an opportunity to 
speak what was in her thoughts if she desired to 
do so, than because she felt that any interest was 


No more was said. A close observer of Helen | taken in her movements. 
would have been in considerable doubt as to | 


whether she had heard the few sentences that | 


*‘ Stay !”? 
unusual flush upor her cheeks, and an unwonted 


As Helen looked up there was an 


brightness in her eyes. 


Jeanette removed her hand from the door, and 
advanced a few steps towards her. 

«< Don’t go for Pauline,’’ said Helen. 

The girl looked at her wonderingly. 

««Ts the poor man very low ?” asked Helen. 

«Oh, yes. There is scarcely any life remain- 
ing.”’ } 

«« And Pauline, you say, is not a good nurse?’ 

‘«* Pauline is old, and not very tender in her 
ways,’’ answered Jeanette. | 

«* And the poor sick man wants a gentle, ten- | 
der, kind nurse ?”’ 

‘He'll die,” said the girl in a positive way. 
‘«s And he won’t be the first that has died in her 
hands either. I don’t know why it is that they 
always will send for her—the hateful creature! , 
I wish she were dead.”’ 

««Can’t we nurse him for a day or two, Jea- 
nette? I feel a great deal stronger and better; 
and if you will sit up part of the night, I will } 
watch with him also.”’ 

The girl looked with surprise for some mo- 
ments into the face of the invalid stranger, who, | 
only a few days before, had scarcely sufticient | 
strength to bear the weight of her own shadowy 
frame—then shaking her head she replied, 

‘«« No—no. It will make you sick; and, then, 
the doctor will never consent. The doctor says 
that Pauline must be his nurse—and he will be 
very angry if she is not sent for.”’ 

«« Who is in the room with him now?” asked 
Helen. 

«The doctor and Madame Le Brun.” 

Helen arose and moved towards the door with 
a firm step and a resolute air. 

*«*Come with me,” she said. ‘+I am going to 
the sick man’s room.’’ { 

Jeanette, seeing that she was really in earnest, | 
made no attempt to dissuade her from her pur- 
pose, but moved along by her side, and accom- 
panied her to the adjoining chamber. The doc- | 
tor and Madame Le Brun (the wife of the hotel- | 
keeper,) looked wonderingly at Helen as she en- 
tered. She gave a polite, though silent saluta- | 
tion, and then moved noiselessly to the bed, | 
though with afirm step—walking in the way of 
duty—and bent over to look upon the white face | 
of the sick stranger. She stood thus only for | 
an instant, showing no sign of feeling. But 
when she turned to the physician her face was as | 
colorless as that of the exhausted invalid. 

«It is too much for you,”? whispered Madame 
Le Brun, coming to her side quickly. « How 
could you bring the lady here!” she added, 
throwing a dark frown upon Jeanette. 

Madame Le Brun attempted to lead Helen | 
from the apartment, but the latter quietly waved | 
her aside, and turning to the doctor, said, close 
in his ear, 

«You need not send for Pauline, 
his nurse.”’ 

The doctor shook his head, and Madame Le 
Brun protested; but Helen silenced all their op- | 
position by repeating her declaration, and in a | 


| 
| 
| 





I will be | 


gether iu earnest. The brief discussion that fol- 
the party retired. 
«* We will send for Pauline,’ said the doctor. | 


«Pauline must not be sent for! 
nurse.”’ 


I will be his 


{ 
* You cannot watch with him all the night. 


We must have Paniine,’’ said the doctor,” 

* Pauline shall pot touoh him!” The flush 
had returned to her pale cheeks, and tire burned 
in hereyes. 1 would not leave him alone with 


| 
her for a single instant! Let Pauline stay where | 


she is. If it is the price of nursing you wish 
her to reeeive, I will pay her all the same as if 
she were in attendance. And now, doctor,”’ she 
said, speaking like one who had rights in the case, 
‘I will receive any directions you have to give; 
and I promise yon to observe them faithfally.”’ 


In a lower voice, and for his ear alone, she ad- 


ded, ‘Save his life, doctor, if within the power 
of human skill, and your reward will be great !”’ 

It was now plain to the doctor, in which direc- 
tion his interests lay; and so giving up all op- 
position, he accepted the services of the self- 
constituted nurse, who took immediate charge of 
the sick man, and issued her directions with the 
firmness of one in authority. To Madame Le 
Brun she sid, 

“T wish Jeanette as my attendant, Charge 
what you will for her services; bat let them be 
exclusively mine.”’ 

Madame Le Brun, surprised, and almost over- 


' 
| 


ee 


invalid—yielded, without a sign of opposition, 
everything that was demanded. 

When all this came to the ears of the English 
lady, in whose care Helen had been left by her 
friends during their brief absence in Italy, she 
attempted remonstrance. But the sentences she 
tried to utter, died on her lips ere half spoken; 


and she gazed, in wonder, upon the changed coun- 


tenance and erect form of one who, when seen 
but an hour before, looked faint and drooping, 
like a weary pilgrim whose steps were going 
down hastily into the Vale of Shadows. It was 
to her a marvel and a mystery. 

When the dimness of twilight came, and even- 
ing drew closer and closer her shadowy curtains, 
Helen took her place by the side of the sick 
stranger, and never left him a moment until the 
day dawned. Twice during the night, he coughed 
slightly, each time with a slight effusion of bleod, 
for the 
Helen shuddered, 


as she thought how entirely his life was in her 


which was checked by medicines left 


purpose and given instantly. 


hands, and remembered what Jeanette had said 
of the old nurse Pauline. 
When 


morning, Helen showed no signs of Weariness or 


Jeanette came to relieve her in the 
exhaustion, and it required some persuasion to 
induce her to relinquish her post, and seek the 
refreshment of a few hours’ sleep. 

Not once during the night, had the sick man 
shown any distinct consciousness; not once had 
he opened his eyes, or spoken. Even during th 
two fits of and” attendant 


blood from his lungs, he only moaned feebly. 


coughing, flow of 

At ten o'clock, Helen awoke from a profourd 
slumber. The lady, in whose care her friends 
had left her, was sitting by her bedside, and as 
she attempted to rise, placed her hand upon her 
and bore her gently but firmly back, until her 


head rested upon the pillow from which it had , 
» just been lifted. 


«¢ You have not had sufticient rest, Miss Hardy, 
after a night of watching. 


| again.”’ 


Helen looked at her for some moments, not 
fully comprehending the meaning of her words, 

«+> Where is Jeanette ?”’ she asked. 

«* She is with the sick man, who is sleeping-”’ 

This reply made all clear in an instant. Her 


came warmly into her cheeks. 

«How is he?” she asked, with an interest in 
her tones that could not be repressed. 

“There is no change in him. He's scarcely 
moved, Jeanette says, since you left.” 

‘¢ Was the doctor been here ?”” 

«« Not yet.” 

‘¢ He should have called long ago.”’ 

Helen looked disappointed, and her yoice be- 
trayed anxious feeling. 


and partly raised herself to listen. 
the doctor’s steps ?”’ 

The sound of a man’s feet was heard along the 
passage. 

«“ Yes,” she added, starting up, as the sound 
ceased, and the door of the adjoining room was 
heard to open. «* And I must see him!” 

Remonstrance was in vain. 


as well have talked to the wind. Helea arose, 


and throwing on a morning wrapper, went hastily | 
from her own chamber to that of the sick man. | 


She found the doctor at the bedside, looking, 
with a sober face, upon his patient. 

‘¢ How did he pass the night ?”’ he inquired, in 
a low whisper. 

Helen stated, in a few sentences, what had 
occurred. 

The doctor shook his head. 

«¢ Did he lose much blood ?”” 


«“ No.” 

‘,You gaye the medicine ?” 

«“ Yes.”’ 

“Right. And the bleeding ceased ?”’ 


«© Almost instantly.” 

‘‘ He has had no nourishment ?” 

«None. What shall we give him, doctor?” 

“Fresh cream. 
night, Let a spoonful or two of fresh cream be 
given every hour.” 

Helen looked at Jeanctte, who went noiselessly 
from the room. In a few minutes she returned 
with a cup of cream. In the meantime, the doc- 
tor had felt the sick man’s pulse, and pronounced 
its beat encouraging. 

«‘ He must be kept very quiet,”’ 
tion. ‘ Much—everysthing, I 
pends upon this. 
be given if the hemorrhage returns. 


was his injune- 
might 


as at least once in an hour. 
before night.’’ 
After the doctor retired, an effort was made to 


| get Helen back again into her own room ; but it 
| was a fruitless one. 


“It is useless to urge me,’’ she answered the 
rious consequences, * My duty is here, and here 
I must remain. Do not feel any anxiety on my 
account. God never assigns to any one a duty 
without giving strength for its performance. The 
life of this sick man He has placed in my hands, 


and I will be true to my trust—true, even If cer- | 


tain that my own life were at stake.”’ 
The lady gazed upon her with mingled fear, 
wonder and admiration, 


For several hours Helen remained a watcher | 
by the sick man’s bed, never failing to give the | 
‘nourishment ordered by the physician. 


the doctor came in the afternoon, he pronounced 


| the symptoms more favorable. 
«If he recovers, madam,”’ he said, to Helen, 
* No—no!"? was the firm, decisive answer, | impressively, «he will owe his life to you.” A | 


little while aNerwards he asked ; 
« Who is to sit up with him to-night ?”’ 
«* That will be my task,”? answered Helen, 
But the doctor said; 


« No, you are too feeble, madam. You will 
get sick. You will die. Jeanette must sit 
up!’ 


Helen swiled courageously as she replied : 

«© T will not leave him in the care of any one. I 
will watch through the night.’’ 

« But you were up all of last night.”’ 

«] have been sleeping to-day, and I will rest 
again this afteruoon.”’ 

She could not be turned from her purpose, and 
so all opposition was withdrawn. Late in the 
afternoon she was persuaded to lie down, when 
she obtained two 
sleep. 

She then and watched 
through all the silent night in the sick man’s 
chamber. 


over hours of refreshing 


relieved Jeanette, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Not so stfl and death-like was the sick man. 
He moaned frequently, was restless, and had se- 
veral slight attacks of conghing, which alarmed 
Helen fearfully. Bat no effusion of blood ac. 
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Lie still, and sleep | 


led 


(her position required. 


present. 


| her. 


The lady might | 


| and a brighter light into his eyes. 


must be no excitement. 


I should have ordered it last | 


recovering ! 


say—de- | 
I will leave more medicine, to | 
a : : And don’t | len, never withdrawing them for an instant until 
fail to give a spoonful or two of cream as often | 


I will call in again | 


}to mantle 


When | 


, girl, 
| slept soundly all night ; 
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couragement and relief, During the latter | “Do not leave me,” be said, when Jeanette 


part of the night he was more composed, and 
slept. 

Patiently his angel-like watcher kept her post, 
A little 


before day dawn, the restlessness returned, and 


by his side, through all the weary hours. 


with the low moanings heretofore attendant on 


this condition, was the occasional utterance of 


words and incoherent sentences. 

What a quick start Helen gave, as her own 
name fell from his lips! Bending down, she 
looked into his face. But the eyes were closed. 
Again the pale lips moved, and again her name 
was spoken. It seemed as if a new life were born 
in her heart—a new life, with newer and sweeter 
emotions than had ever yet stirred the hidden 
depths of her feelings. Bending over the sleeper, 


she touched her pure lips to his forehead. Was 


it the kiss of a sister?) Love and Duty united 
had given strength upto this hour. But now, 
Duty went out from the sick chamber—Love 
only remained, but love was stronger in her 
blessed isolation, than when her colder sister 
stood faithtul at her side. 

A new fear ww took possession of Helen's 
lind. The life of the sick man hung enly, as it 
ver a single thread, which the slightest 

wh ght seve 

Up to s time he had neither seemed consei- 
ous of where he was, nor of who were in attend- 
anee upon him. In the gradual flowing back of 
the current of life, that consciousness must come, 
and she trembled tor the result. 

The question of leaving him wholly in the care 


of Jeanette now presented itself; was viewed on 
every side, and held long in earnest debate. But 
He was 
withdrawal of the 


there was danger in either alternative. 


yet too feeble to bear any 


wisest attentions. There was the hourly dan- 
ger of a recurring hemorrhage, in which, were 
his attendant sleeping, through oppressive weari- 
ness, he might sutfocate. 

Daylight came in, with its cold gray aspect: 
the wasted lamp no longer threw a shadow upon 
the wall; but still the patient watcher was in her | 
place, every faculty of her mind alive. She fear- 
to should disturb the 
Her 


eyes were upon his pale face, every well-remem- 


move, lest a sound 
sleeper, and awaken him to conscious life. 


| bered feature of which had the old manly outline, 


and the old manly beauty, even though wasted | 


? | by disease. 
heart struck a quicker measure, and the blood | ~ Giecen 


Tears came into her eyes, and she turned | 


'her face away in order to shut out the image 


for a moment, and recover that calmness which 
Back to the past her | 


} thoughts took a sudden leap, and she lost her- | 


| self for many minutes among old remembran- | : 
| ton, and she remembered with what sad, hopeless 


ces. A movement in the bed recalled her to the | 


She turned to her patient, and met his | 


| eyes, clear and intelligent, looking steadily upon | 


An electric thrill passed through her | 


” | frame. 
‘Hark !’’ she added, after a moment or two, 


« Isn't that | 


« Helen! Helen!’’ 


His lips moved, and the name was uttered in a | 
half-whisper, and with the manner of one who | 
| feared that a sound might cause the vision in his | 
| Helen 


| only raised a finger to herlips, and looked a cau- 


eyes to fade away into airy nothingness. 


tion to be still. 
‘ Helen!” 


The name was repeated, and in a tone of deep- | 


er interest. 


‘Be calm, Edward—very, very calm. Your 


, 


lite depends upon it,’ 


thing of the tumult in her breast. 
A slight warmth came into his pale cheeks, 
Helen trem- 


} bled, lest the quicker motions of his heart should 
| send the blood with too vigorous an impulse into 


his lungs. 


‘You have been very ill, Edward,”’ said He- 


|} len, speaking low and impressively—*<« and there 


Now close your eyes— 
repress all feeling. There isa friend by your side 
who will not leave you in your weakness to the 


| mercy of strangers.’’ 


«* Where am I?” he whispered. 


‘* In Marseilles.” Helen placed a finger upon 
his lips as she answered his question. 
added: «Do not speak again, Edward. 
are in Marseilles. 
you were taken dangerously il, and on their arri- 
val here, were brought to the hotel, where I was 
passing a few days. Thank God that you are 
But everything depends upon your 


from excitement. 
b 


freedoni 
care for you be in vain.’ 

The sick man did not attempt to speak again, 
but fixed his eyes upon the countenance of He- 


her glance fell beneath the fascination of his 
gaze, and she turned her face partly away. When 


she looked at him again, the lashes had fallen upon | 
his pale cheeks; and there was a smile upon his 


lips. Ina moment or two he opened his eyes 


again, and they rested in such loving looks upon | 


| of lady-filead. who ff d th | her face, that her heart began to burn within her, | 
Gintroeses -lany-triend, who feared the most so- | and the fluttering pulses to send the warm blood | 


with a new 
which, to Edward Linton, shone already with 
more than angelic loveliness. 


When Jeanctte came in, half-an-hour after- 


wards, to relieve Miss Hardy, the sick man was in selfish affections. 


a quiet slumber. 
«+ How is he ?”? she whispered. 
«« Better,’? was replied. 
«+ Has he spoken ?”’ 
« Yes.” 
«s What did he say ?’’ asked the curious girl. 
Helen evaded the question. 


«+I will take your place now,”’ said Jeanette. 
++ You must be very weary.” 

«¢T will remain a while longer,” replied Helen, 
«© Come back in an hour,” 
the 


« You will make yourself sick. 


«Oh, no, no!” returned 
“«T have 
and IT am young and 
strong.’’ 

‘I had rather stay for the present, Jeanette,”’ 
stid Helen, firmly. 
wakes again.’ 

After further vain efforts to induce the watcher 


«I wish to be here when he 


tu resign her place, Jeanette retired, at her re- 
quest, from the room. 

For nearly an hour Edward Linton slept on, 
breathing much firmer than before. 
with the name of Helen on his lips, and opened 
his eyes to see her face bending over him. 

«Tt is no dream,” he whispered, while a feeble 
smile played over his countenance. 


‘«* No, Edward,”’ she answered back, ia a whis- 


per, “it is no dream, but a living reality. You 
are better, thank God '!—but very weak, There 
must be no excitement—no exertion. Every- , 


| thing depends on perfect quiet of mind and body. 


Even thought mast repose.’ 

He made a motion to reply, but she laid a fa- 
ger on his lips, saying, 

* T enjoin the strictest silence.”’ 

A pleased smile went flitting lightly over his 
wan face; and his eyes looked up into her ten- 
derly and gratefully, where he read more than 


awed, by the calm, dignified, resolute manner of , companied these paroxysms, greatly to her en- ‘ she wished to reveal. 


























' tion? 





she said, bending towards | 
him, and speaking in a voice that betrayed no- | 





She then | 
You 
In the cars from Avignon, | 


Do not let all our| the party, started for the Rhone and Lyons, om 


| their way back to England and America. 


beauty a countenance | 


kind-hearted | 


| desolate as a portion of their lives had been, eaeh 


He uwoke 


joking. 


| Ser Charles Napier. 


came in, and urged her to take some rest. 

The girl turned to him quickly, and ere Helen 
could prevent her from speaking, said, with some 
warmth, 

‘She has already been up with you two whole 
nights. She will sick and die. It is only a 
few days since she arrived here, so weak that she 
could not walk This watching will kill 
I will stay with you, but she must go to 


get 


alone. 
her. 
her room and have sleep.”’ 

A shadow fell instantly upon the sick man’s 


face. 


Go, Helen,” he said, feebly. “Go! Don’t 
think of me.” 
+ You will find Jeanette very kind,” whispered 


to his ear; * she will call 
I will a few hours’ 


you again.”’ 


Helen, bending close 
if J 
sleep, and then be with 
She laid her hand up 


it there with agentle pr 


me, am needed. get 


mm his forehead, and held 


ssure tor some moments. 


Then giving him one tender glance, she turned 
away and retired to her own chamber, but not to 
sleep. Thought was too busy—tecling too active 
—for mental oblivion 
++ The is a Providene in this strange meet- 
ing,”* she said, as s pondered the past and the 
resent Ts , yvondertul that we should 
’ in this far off zion, and under such pectt- ¢ 
ar cir istances I should recover, hag 
not God made me th strument in preserving 
* 


It was time for Helen to look down deeply into 


her heart, and she felt that this was so. It need. J 
ed no wise one to inform her that Edward still 
cherished the old atfeetion. And she doubted r 


not, that life had gone on with him, since thefz 


parting, years before, in loneliness and isolatie 






The thought touched her with unwonted tend 
ness. 

Would 
she willingly live over the years of their separa-, 


Aud how had life passed with her? 


Had the days since she rejected with un- 
womanly firmness the suit of Edward Linton, 


| been days upon which she coukd look back with 


No, no! Not for hem 
She had been a kind sig- 
ter, a loving aunt, a faithful friend, blessing others 
in her daily life as she walked, with untalteriag 
footsteps, the path of duty. But the green things 
of her own heart were withering all the while— 
the pleasant garden becoming a desert—the 
flowers fading ere half unclosed—the fruit drop- 
piag from the sapless branches. Over what a 
waste of being did Helen look back, with almost 
tearful eyes; and, as thought turned from the 
desolation of her own life to that of Edward Lin- 


pleasing remembrances ? 
self—not for herself. 


eyes he had ‘looked into her face, years before, 
when, from a false principle—originatingjin selfish- 
ness—she had said to him that she would never 
marry, the struggling affections of her nature 


broke the iron bands with which she had bound 


them, and all their freed impulses went springing 
to their goal. 

Resistance, if she had felt inclined to resist, — 
would have been vain. All other life was ff “- 
and very feeble. The strength of old pug 4 4 
was dying out, because, in suffering, they 


Pa 


And new, this new life, which? 


exhausted. 
seizing upon the decaying elements of Y 
false womanhood, and consuming them as 
ble, was bringing to her spirit new hopes, 
joys, new aspirations. It was like a second 
birth. Ps 
When Helen returned to the bedside of, Ed- 
ward Linton, she found the physician in attend- 
He pronounced all the symptomg, favor- 
able, and said that his patient was much better 
than he had expected to find him. From this 
period, restoration progressed rapidly, and by 
the time the little party which had passed on to 
Italy, came back to Marseilles, he was able to sit 
up, and even to walk unassisted about the room. 
Not more surprised were they to meet their old 
friend, than at the remarkable change in Helen. 
They had left her wasted and feeble ; but now her 
graceful form had gained Its old erectness; the 
flush of a healthy heart-beat was in her counte- 
nance; the light of a new life in her eyes; and 
a smile of more than former beauty on lips long ** 
curved in s adness. 


ance. 


A week after the return of Helen’s sister from 
Italy, a marriage was celebrated at the hotel, and 
on the next day the American travellers, dimin- 
ished in number by the loss of one member of 


It was a month later before Edward Linton, 
whose health steadily improved, and his wife— 
the happiest wife living, we had almost said—left 
the soft, pure sea-breezes of southern France, 
and weut to their home in Lendon. 

There is a Providence, intimate with every one 
—a Providence extending to the minutest parti- 
culars of our lives from the hour of birth to the 


hour of death. It is expressed with remarkable 


precision in the Divinely spoken words—«“ The +.) 


very hairs of your head are numbered.” Moat 


persons err in their estimates of this Divine re- 
gard, and call providences dark and mysterious 


' which shadow the natural life and disappoint the 
But these are the clouds jg_ 
It is behind these & 


which have a silver lining. 
frowning providences that God hides His smiling 
face. All of His dealings with us—all ef 
permissions—have special regard to 
tion and purification ef our spiritual 
in no case merely regard the ple 
natural lives. Until some degree of @ 
fection is born in us—some love of w 
and good, fur its own sake—we are not able to 
see this, and, therefore, walk in darkness, and 
murmur against God, as did the Hebrews in the 
wilderness, 

Painful as were the experiences of Edward 
Linton and his wife—sad and weary and almost 








ver 
the” ep. 


<m 18 es S35 a 


had an hereditary quality, which needed for its 


| purification just this severe discipline. 


Hv had grown wiser through the elevation of 
his understanding into the interior truths of spi- 
ritual wisdom, and she ‘had grown more loving 
through self-denial, patience, and a devotion of 
her life to the work of blessing others. The 
union was a truer one than could have taken 
place im the earlier days of their companionship 
—fur it was that union of souls which comes 
from a mutual perception of those wise and loving 
qualities which meet only onee, and then conjels 
forever. 





Loap Brrox.—Lord Byron is still here, 3 very 
good fellow, very pleasant, always laughing and 
An American gave a very good account 
of him in the newspapers, but said his head wam 
too large in proportion, which is not true. He 


, dined with me the day before the paper arrived, | 4 
Ai 


and four or five of us tried to pat on his hat, 
none coukl; be had the smallest head of all, 
one of the smallest I ever saw. He is very ¢ 
passionate and kind to every one in distre: i 


i. 
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THE WATCHING SPIRIT. | 


da I died, in maiden bieom ; 
: hand Death touch'd my cheek, 
&vd with bis touch there came to me 
A epirit calm and meek. 


He took from meal! wish to stay 
Hie was so kind, I feared him not 

My friends beheld my slow decline 
And mourned my timeless lot 


; 


They saw but sorrow; I deat: ied 
The bilas thal never fades away 

They fit the shadow of the tomb | 
I ma:k'd the heavenly day 


& heard them sob, as, through the night, 
They kept their watch; then on my ear 
Amid the sobbing fell a voice 
Their anguish could not bear 


4 beard them wh'«per o'er my bed— 
Another hour and she must die 

@& was too weak to answer them 
That endless life was nigh 


Anotber hour, with bitter tears 
They mourn’d me as untimely dead 

And heard not how I sang a song 
Of triumph o'er their 


| 
; my friend at the wires. 
with each, half across the room, and introduced 


| 
iand has forgotten the presence of 


i your letters, and go up again W th met 


Before entering, I apprised them that he was 
deeply engaged in examining maps and papers; 
and I begged that they would not be disturbed 
at any apparent inattention. Thus prepared I 
ushered them into a spacious room. Franklin 
was seated at the extremity with his atlas, and 
I advanced in succession 


i his head, bowed, 
1 then 
retired and seated them at the farther side of the 
reom. They spoke to me 
« What a venerable figure!” 
* Why don’t he speak ?”’ 
“He is 


Franklin rais 


attention to the 


him by name. 
and resumed his atlas, 
in Whispers, 
exclaimed one, 
saves another, 
doubtless in a reveric,’’ I remarked, 
col pans : 
his great abstraction must be his apology. Get 
» him.”’ 
When near the table, I said, 

«Mr. B——— _., sir, from Boston.” 

1 he he id was raised. 

‘A letter,” says B— —, “from Doctor 
Cc oper.” 

The sce 
held out the 


ne was too 


letter, | 


further. 


I could go no 
ludicrous. As B——— 


struck the figure smartly, exclaiming, 


They bore me to tl + 
How narrow was 
My soul was reo 
At will thre 


They clothe atl 
Through the sed aisles the 1 em rang 

Meanwhile the white-rebed choirs of Heaven 
A haly } ra > & 

Of fram my paredice T come 
To visit those | ve on earth 

@ enter ua perce veel, the deer, 


They sit around the hearth, 


talk in saddened tone of me 
As one that never may return 
Blow little think they that I stand 
Among them as they mourn! 


x 


Bat time will ease their grief, and death 
Will purge the darkness from their eyes 

Then shall they triumpb, when they learn 
Heaven's solemn mysteries 


DOUTE OF FRANKLIN’S HEAD. 


—Titan 





FROM WATSON'’S MEMOIRS. 


T employed Mrs. Wright to make an artificial 


a of Franklin, which was often the source of | 


amusement to me. 


After it was completed, we were both invited , 


dine with Franklin, and I convesed her to 
ay in my carriage, she bearing the head upon 
lap. No sooner in the presence of the doc- 
» than sho had placed one head by the side of 
ether. « There!’ she exclaimed, « are twin 
!’ The lkeness was truly admirable, 
» at the suggestion of Mrs. Wright, to give it 
ore effect, Franklin sent me a suit of silk 
thes which he wore in 1778. Many years 
dis, the head was broken in Albany, and 
p clothes I presented to the « Historical So- 
ly of Massachusctts.’’ 
mture occurred to Mrs. Wright in con- 
the head, ludicrous in the highest 
although almost incredible, it is 
@ outto Passy, carrying it in a napkin, 
wtaSGompare it with the original. 
suf tu the evening, she was stopped at the 
my to be searched for contraband goods; 
aa hef mind was as free as her native Ameri- 
alr, dhe knew no restraint, nor the reason 
ahe waa Geta\red. She resisted the attempt 
@zemine her bundle, and broke out in the rage 
afury. The officers were amazed, as no ex- 
ion, in the absonce of an interpreter, could 
place. 
to power. The bundle was opened; and, 
the astonishment of the officials, exhibited the 
of a dead man, as it appeared to them in 
obscurity of the night. 
le without further examination, believing, as 
y afterwards assured me, that she was an e3- 
maniac, who had committed murder, and 
about concealing the head of her victim. 

y were determined to convey her to the 
pe-station, when she made them comprehend 
@atreatics to be taken to the hotel d’ York. 

in my room; and, hearing in the passage a 

uproar, and Mrs. Wright's voice pitched fn 

her key than usual, I found her in a terrible 
) her fine eyes flashing. I thrust myself be- 
' her and the officers, exclaiming, « Ah, 

Dieu, qu’est ce qn’ily a?’ An explana- 

@asueld, All except Mrs. Wright, were 

y amused at the singularity and the absur- 
of the affair. 

head and clothes I transmitted to Nantes; 
they were the instruments of many frolica, 
imappropriate to my youth, but perhaps it is 

safe to advert to them in my age. 
yenturoe to relate. 


She was compelled, however, to 


pa my arrival at Nantes, I caused the head to 
ly adjusted to the dress, which was ar- 

in natural shape and dimensions. I had 
placed in the corner of a large room, 

B closet and behind a door. Before it I laid 


atlas, the arms resting upon the table, | 


hematical instruments strown upon it. A 
erchiof was thrown over the arm-stumps ; 


wore extended to the closet, by which | 
the body could be clevated or depreased, | 


in various positions. Thus arranged, 
’ gentlemen were invited to pay 
Dr. Franklin, by candle-light. 
y were completely deceived, 
bowed and courtsied, which 
by the figure. Not a word 
Buttered, the trick was soon revealed. 


‘Peport was evon circulated, that Dr. Frank- | 


at Mersieur Watson's. At eleven 
the next morning, the Mayor of Nantes 
in full dress, to call upon the renowned 
pher. Cosseul, my worthy partner, being 
ea with the Mayor, favored the joke for 
ent after their mutual salutations. Others 


in; and all were disposed to gull their | 


im the same manner. 
most amusing of al] the incidents connect- 


this head eccurred in London, whither I! 


Kt, after the peace of 1783, when I establish- 
bacheler’s hall in that city. I placed the 


ia full dress, with the head leaning out of 


ew, apparently gazing up and down the 
Franklin had fonnerly been well known 
part of the city, and was at once recog- 


a Observing a collection of people gather- 


another window, looking at him, I ordered | 


n. The merning papers announced the 

of Dr. Franklin, at an American mer- 
De in Belleter Square; and I found it neces- 
contradict the report. In 
Boston gentlemen who were io the city, 
a wish to sce the 

call in the evenifig, and bring their let- 

f introduction, which they informed me 
xc, expecting to see him at Paris. 


the interval, 


doctor. I desired 


l con- 
mc 8 with a friend to carry the harm- 
on to the uunost extent, on this occa- 


“After the head had been modelled, | 


In re- | 


They closed the | 


A few | 


‘ Why don't vou receive the letter, like a gen- 
ed with astonishment 
rave the the poke 


ANECDOTE OF EMILY BRONTE, 
SINTER OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Jane Eyre.” 


Mrs, Gaskill in her lite of Charlotte Bront 
(author of Jane Eyre ) s be rep iblished 
by the Appletons’, says 

* The helplessness of an animal was a pass- 
port to Charlotte's heart; the fleree, wild, intrac 
| tability of its nature was what often recommend- 
| ed it to Emily. 
} furmer told me that from her many traits in Shir- 


Speaking of her dead sister, the 


ley’s character were taken; her way of sitting on 
the rug reading, with her arm round her rough 
bull-dog’s neck; her calling to a strange dog, 
| running past, with hanging head and lolling 
| tongue, to give it a merciful draught of water, its 
|} maddened snap at her, her nobly stern presence 
of mind, going right into the kitehen, and taking 
up ene of Tabby'’s red-hot Italian irons to sear 
the bitten place, and telling no one, tit the dan- 
| ger was well-nigh over, for fear of the terrors that 
might beset their weaker minds, AN this, looked 
upon aa a Well-invented fletion in « Shirley,’ was 
written down by Charlotte with streaming eres; 
it was the literal trae account of what Emily had 
done, The bull-dog 
‘strangled whistle,’) called « Tartar,’ in « Shir. 


same tawny (with his 


ley,’ Wax * Keeper’ in Haworth parsonage ; a gift 


to Emily. With the gift came a warning. Keeper | 
was fyithful to the depths of bis nature as Jong as | 


he was with friends; but he who struck him with 

a stick or whip, roused the relentless nature of 
| the brute, who flew at his throat forthwith, and 
| held him there till one or the other was at the 
| point of death. Now Keeper's household fault 
| was thin. He loved to steal up stairs, and stretch 
his square, tawny limbs, on the comfortable beds, 


But the cleanliness of the 
ments was perfect; and this habit of Keeper's 


parsonage arrange- 

was so objectionable, that Rmily, in reply to 

Tabby's remonastrances, declared that, if he was 

found again transgressing, she herself, in deflance 

of warning and his well-known ferocity of nature, 
| would beat him xo severely that he would never 
| offend again, In the gathering dusk of an au 
half trembtingly, but in great wrath, to tell Emily 
that Keeper was lying on the best bed, in drowsy 
voluptuousness. 
ing face, and set mouth, but dared not speak to 
interfere; no one dared when Emily's eyes 
face, and when her lips were compressed into 
| stone. 
the dark shadows of coming night. Down stairs 
Keeper, his hind legs set ina heavy attitude of 
resistance, held by the «scuft of his neck,’ but 
The 
watchers would fain have spoken, but durst not, 
for fear of taking off Emily's 
causing her to avert her head for a moment from 
| the enraged brute. She let him go, planted 

in a dark corner at the bottom of the stairs; no 


gaowling low and savagely all the time, 





attention, and 


time was there to fetch stick or rod, for foar of 
the strangling clutch at her threat—her 
clenched fist struck against his red, flerce eyes, 


before he had time to make his spring, and, in 


the language of the turf, she ‘punished him’ | 


till his eyes were swelled up, and the balf-blind, 
stupefied beast was led to his accustomed lair, to 
have his swelled head fomented and cared for 
| by the very Emily herself. The generous dog 

owed her no grudge; he loved her dearly ever 
; after; he walked first among the mourners to her 
| funeral; he slept moaning for nights at the door 
, of her empty room, and never, so to speak, re- 
joiced, dog-fashion, after her death.”’ 





Insects ror Mepicines.—Insecta once occu- 
pied a place as important as herbs in the list of 
sovereign remedies. To take a wood louse or 
millepedes, perhaps, alive, and conveniently self- 
rolled for the oceasion, Was as common as to take 
a vegetable pill. 
with as much confidence as three grains of calo- 
mel. In an alarming fit of colic, no visitor with 
adrachm of peppermint could have been more 
cordially wekkomed or swallowed than a lady- 
Fly-water was cye-water, and even that 
Hydrophobia, 


bird. 


water shunning monster, was 


| urged to lap aqua pura by the administration of 


a dry cockchaffer. Like other dogs and drags, 
these have all had their day in the world of me- 
dicine, but have left behind them that salutary 
biter, the Cantharides, or Spanish fties of Europe, 
and the Melac Chicorei, used by the natives of the 
Celestial empire for the same purpose of drawing 
off terrestrial humors.— Episodes of Insect Life. 





Hoors 1x Kiva Grorer’s Trae.—Hooped pet- 
ticoats from the time of George II. to the middle 
ot the reign of George IIT. had become a subject 
Ladies then, as at this day, outraged 
hoops in the middle 


of scandal. 
all decency in their dress ; 
of the last century began to be made of an oval 
form, and made such immense projections on 
each side of the body, that the satirists compared 


a fashionable woman to a donkey with a pair of 


‘panniers. Wright says, in speaking of the many 


ingenious ways to accommodate ladies in getting , 


into coaches, “are those with moveable rovfs, 
and a frame and pullies to drop the hadies in 
from the top, so as to avoid the discomposing of 
their hoops, which necessarily attended their en- 
into the Another great 
was that the ladies were too fond of © showing 


trance door.’ ontery 
their bare necks and shoulders, and wearing their 
hoop-petticoats too short.’’"—Philadelphia Notes 


j and Queries. 


THE SATURDAY EV 


,and disobedience of the 


| embroidery in a variety of colors, 


covered over with delicate white counterpanes, | 


tumn evening, Tabby came, half triumphantly, | 
Charlotte saw Emily's whiten- | 


glowed in that manner out of the paleness of her | 
| with ruches of blonde, are added to the dress just 


She went up stairs, and Tabby and Char- | 
lotte stood in the gloomy passage below, full of | 


|eame Emily, dragging after her the unwilling | 


bare | 


Five gnats were administered | 


O< 
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AMSON 


‘“ The Phitistines took him, and put out his eyes, 
and brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of brass; and he did grind in the prison-house.”’ 


Samson, the son of Manoah, the first deliverer 


of Israel trom the hands of the Philistines,- 


BOUND 


| captors. And so he shall go on, until the symbol | 


whose coming was announced by «a man of) 


God,” “with the countenance of an angel of 
Ciod, very terrible,” 
ving undergeiag the punishment of his woakness 
ordinance which that 
his birth, Blinded, 
shorn, dishonored, and a slave, put to the vile 
heavily he troads 
Aw a captive taken 


angel pronounced before 


wervioe of the mule and ass, 
the weary round of the mill, 

in war, he is compelled to put forth the remains 
of his indomitable strength in the service of his 


ix presented in our engra. | 








of his strength be again grown, and he ery out, 
*O Lord God, remember me.” 

Wearily he hales round the axis of the heavy 
grind-stone, in the dull mechanic circle forgetting 
the actuality of his fate, with blind face and eyes 
turned towards God, and deep in his heart the 
thought of pessible revenge and death, So ab- 
sorbed, his houring has not warned him of the 
shouted threat and vengeful lash from the tleree 
slave Kneeling in the front, whom the advancing 
bout threatens to overthrow on the floor af the 
pit, The armed guard who sits upon the shalt 
betwoem the stone and the upright post of the 
mill laughs silently at the slave's peril, and looks 





in expectation of the effect of the impending blow 
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BY THE PHILISTINES. 


across the bare chest of him who had slain a 
thousand Philistines with a bone. The governor 
ot the gaol reclines behind, equally amused, 
searee staying his act to drink in order to notice 
the result, 
Samson; other Gazarites pross against the bars, 
shouting in mockery, 

Mr. Armitage—of whose picture this engraving 
in a copy--ia one of the fow English artista who 
paint Seripture subjects, and one of the atill 
smaller number who do so with anything like 
judgment and spirit, The ploture shows his 
doup consideration of the example he has chowen ; 
his power in ilusteating the text, by the tnei. 
dent we have described; and of giving dramatic 
foree and interest to the history, 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


FASHION AND DRESS. 


——-- 


Many of the newest children’s dresses are 


| elaborately ornamented with passementeries and 


Among the 
costumes just prepared for little boys between 
the ages of two and five there are several com- 
posed of a light kind of cloth in some bright 
color. One of these is figured with wreaths and 
bouquets, worked, in imitation of Indian em- 
broidery, with silk ef diferent colors lightly in- 
termingled with gold, Others, of a plainer style, 
are ombroidered with silk in two colors, or they 
are braided in arabesque patterns, 

Little girls hawe their drossos and Jackots edjgod 
with a broad band, formed of a different material 
from that composing the dross, and this band is 
ornamented pattern 
lacet. A little dress of tartan poplin has the 
skirt edged witha band of dark-blue silk, covered 
with rich embroidery in black lacet. A black 
velvet cloak and a white straw bonnet, trimmed 


with a in embroidery or 


mentioned for out-door costume, 

A very pretty evening dress has just been made 
for a young lady, and consists of white tarletane, 
It has two skirta, each finished at the edge witha 
plain hem, A small chatelaine of roses descends 
from the waist over the double skirt on the left 
side. In front of the corsage there is a bouquet 
composed of three roses, and a single rose orna- 
ments each of the short sleeves. The coiffure 
adopted with this dress is a net of black chenille, 
with a small bouquet of roses on each side, 

The novelties in’ lingerie include several ar- 
Among them 
may be mentioned one or two elegant caps of 
small size, fichus intended to be woru with low 


ticles suitable for evening wear, 


| corsages, canezous of tulle, and berths trimmed 
with ruches and bows of ribbon. 

Dresses of gay hues, suitable for the bright 
weather now setting in, are becoming more and 
more general, Several of the new dresses are 
composed of pale gray, bright blue, or green silk. 
Others are composed of chequered silk, in new 
and beautiful combinations of color. One of 
' these is chequered with squares im rose-color al- 

ternately with squares in gray chine with white, 
|) and over them pass (also in a chequered pattern) 
| narrow lines in black satin. 
Several of the new dresses are made with 
double skirts, and they are frequently ornamen- 
ted with trimmings. <A violet- 


color silk is made with two skirts, both of which 


side dress of 
are ornamented with side trimmings consisting 
of bands of black velvet. Another dress of the 
sume material, and made in a corresponding 
style, has the skirts trimmed with violet-color 
velvet instead of black. Both these dresses have 
a high corsage, with a long basque and pagoda 
sleeves. The corsage and sleeves are edged with 
rows of velvet. 

The ball-wreaths just received from Paris in- 
clude one of peculiar elegance. It consists of a 
wreath of foliage in green velvet, intermingled 

Each 
At the 
back there are pendent sprays of small flowers in 
green and gold intermingled with red berries. 
Another wreath consists of roses with bright 
A much-ad- 
mired cotffure consists of wreath, of foliage in 


with the red berries of the service-tree. 
leaf is brordered by a narrow gold line. 


green foliage veined with gold. 


crimson velvet, intermingled with lilies-of-the- 
valley in gold. A chatelaine, formed of foliage 
and flowers similar to those in the wreath just 
mentioned, is very effective on a white dress, 
The same wreath and chatelaine, with foliage of 
black instead of crimson velvet, is scarcely leas 
pretty. A complete perure is composed of ivy- 
leaves, ang another of eglantine.—London Lady's 
Paper, April Ath. 





Freseu Love or tat Hoxrinte.—During the 
worst days of the French Revolution, and previ. 
ous to the execution of Robespierre, a restaurant 
at Paris had a miniature guillotine, which, turn- 
ed by a wheel, was employed to chop sausage 
Thousands of people flocked to admire 


the spectacle. 


neat. 





C+” However small society may be, if it is a 
j human ene, jealousy will creep in. 





SNAKES AT THE BREAST. 


In No. 1528 of the London Athenaeum, page 
175, there is an account of a lady in Louisiana, 
who was nightly subjected to the visit of a large 
snake, and that she found her breasts had been 
drained ef their milk by the reptile. This ap- 
pears to the Reviewer to be an incredtble story, 
and he goes on to say that the structure of the 
serpent’s mouth would prevent the possibility 
of such a feat, were the creature so inclined, I 
have been for many years inthe interior of South 
America, thousands of miles from Loul- 
siana, and among a people who searcely ever 
hoard of the existence even of the United States, 
New, with those people T found the bellef to be 
universal that suakes are addicted to this extra. 
ordinary method of stealiug, The houses there 
are generally «tumble down’? affairs, the walls 
and tloors being full of holes and crevices, and 


wway 


through these the snakes easily make their way; 
and one of the things that nursing mothers are 
constantly afraid of, is the entry of these reptiles 
during the night to suck at their breasts. [have 
conversed with a very intelligeyvt woman, who 
declares she was served in this manner for a 
length of time by a large snake, who regularly 
every night eutered her bed and so drained her 
of her milk (she being all this time unconscious) 
that her child began to pine for want of its pro. 
per nourishment, The fact, it is pretended, was 
divcovered by her friends suspecting the cause, 
and laying wait for the unwelcome visitor, who, 
it is still further pretended, was caught in the 
attempt and immolated. These people, more- 
over, declare that saukes are so fond of milk that 
they constantly go into the pastures and suck the 
cows. Whether it be possible or not for the 
snake to perform the operation, I do not know; 
but that he can at all events suck eggs as well as 
the grandmother of the vulgar adage could do it, 
no one will deny who pretends to know anything 
of his habits. Itis at all events very curious 
that the belief in the snake’s milking propensities 
should be so widely spread. VERDADE. 
London, March 23. 





How to Decipk woo suALL Wak First 
amona Lapres.—Dr. Baird, in a late lecture at 
St. Louis, related an amusing anecdote of Napo- 
leon le Grande and the ladies who attended his 
first grand reception at the Tuileries. The old 
nobility had departed, and everything was new. 
The invited guests were mostly military officers 
and their wives. Some two thousand ladies were 
present. When supper timo came, they, of 
course, took preeedence of the gentlemen. A 
question arose who had the right to go first. 
The great dining-hall was thrown open, admit- 
ting them, and the doors were then closed, and 
the officers of the palace found it impossible to 
open them. The dispute among the ladies grew 
warm. Qne lady said the right was hers as her 
husband was a great general; but she soon 
found that others maintained, on one ground or 
the other, that their claims were greater. Mean- 
while the officers could not get the doors open, 
and in consternation one of them hastened to 
the First Consul, and asked him how they 
should settle the question of precedence. “Oh,” 
said Bonaparte, “nething is easier; tell them 
the eldest is to go first!” The officer reported 
to the ladies the First Consul’s decision, and 
instantly they all fell back! This gave the 
officers an opportunity to get the doors open, 
when, to their astonishment, none of the ladies 
were willing to go first. After standing in that 
ridiculous position for a moment, they began to 
laugh heartily at their own folly, and all marched 
into the dining-room without further delay.— 
This, said Dr. Baird, is one of the thousand and 
one stories they tell in Paris of the « Great 


Napoleon,” to illustrate the readiness of his 
wit. 





To Impress Parreaxs or Empromery oN 
Lixex.—The black sheets (which may be bought 
separately) belonging to a Manifold Writer is an 
effective agent iu transferring patteras. Place 
on the linen such a black sheet, on that the pat- 
tern to be transferred ; then trace with a knitting 
needle or other blunt point over the pattern, and 
every line will be faithfully reproduced on the 
linen. 


TIE RED-COURT FARM. 


It was a gusty night in spring. Two young 
ladies were seated over the fire in a small sitting- 
room of a commodious mansion, listening to the 
wind as it boomed round the solitary house and 
shook the shutters and rattled the window- 
frames. One of them was tall and fair, looking 
all the fairer for her mourning-dress, with hand- 
yome features, a calm, blue eye, and a compress- 
ollip. Ten or eleven weeks ago she had been a 
high spirited, blooming girl; then, her 
galety had lett her and she was worn to a skele- 
It was Miss Thornyeroft, Ter companion, 
a young lady who had come in to spend the even- 
ing with her, was not pretty, but an intercsting 
girl, with mild hazel eyes and a pleasant cast of 
countenance, 


ainee 


ton, 


*T'm sure if the ghost comes abroad at all, it 
will be out on such a night as this,’ remarked 
the latter. “Ghosts are said to favor windy 
weather,’?’ 

* Don’t joke about it, Annie,” exclaimed Miss 
Thornycroft, with a perceptible shudder. 

‘*T was not exactly joking; I believe I said it 
half in belief. But, of course,’? added Annie, 
after a pause, “ seriously speaking and thinking, 
there is no truth in it. You cannot possibly 
think there is.”’ 

* }Iave you seen my brother Isaac to-day, to 
speak to?’? was the rejoinder of Missy Thorny- 
croft, 

“No,” 

“Or perhaps he might have told you, Thongh 
I don’t know that he would. He saw it last 
night.” 

« Nonsense !’’ uttered Annie, 

*Ah! So T have exclaimed when others have 
asserted that they saw it. But Isaac is so calm 
and cool; there’s not a shade of imaginative feel- 
ing or superstition about him; he is the very last 
—save, perhaps, Richard—to be led away by 
fears or fancies. Listen, Annie. Last night I 
was drinking tea at Mrs. Connaught’s, and I had 
made Isaac promise to fetch me home—for, to 
confess the truth, after all that has happened, 
and especially these last few days when these 
superstitious reports have been prevalent, I do 
not relish being abroad after nightfall with only 
servants. He came at ten o’clock, aud I noticed 
he seemed absent and silent. Once Mrs. Con- 
naught addressed him three times before he 
answered; a remarkable thing for Isaac, who is 
naturally merry. We came away. In passing 
the churchyard, this corner of it, near the waste 
land, where the graves are thick, Isaac slackened 
his pace, and walked with bis head turned side- 
ways. ‘What are you looking for among the 
gravestones ?’ I asked. 

«“¢For Hunter,’ he replied. And do you 
know, Annie, though I was then really thinking 
of poor Robert and of this horrible report about 
his spirit, Isaae’s words gave me a shock, and I 
held his arm tighter. ‘Mary Anne,’ he went on, 
‘I saw him to-night.’ 

‘*T squeezed closer to Isaac, closer still when 
I saw the grave anxiety of his face, for that told 
me he was not joking. He continued : 

«<< If ever I saw Hunter in my life, I saw him 
to-night in this churchyard, close to his own 
grave. I saw him, Mary Anne, every feature of 
his face, as plainly as we see the gravestones at 
this moment.’ 

« « How did it look ?’? I shuddered. 

«*]t looked as he looked in life; as he must 
have looked when he was shot down, the hat over 
the brow, and that remarkable coat on; just as 
those describe who profess to have seen it. Now 
I know that I am not one to be deceived’ by 
ghostly fancies, Mary Anne, and I was staggered. 
I ran back to the gate and searched the church- 
yard all over, but I saw no more of it.’ ” 


bled. 

« Do you think he could have been deceived ?”” 
she whispered. 

«No, Annie, Ido not. When a cool, collect- 
ed man, like my brother Isaac, dispassionately 
asserts such a thing, added to the terrified asser- 
tions of others, I, at least, believe that there mnst 
be some dreadful mystery abroad, supernatural or 
otherwise.”’ 





The women jecr at the misery of 


Miss Thornycroft ceased, and her hearer trem- | 


| «How in the world shall I go home to-night 

with only Sarah?” exclaimed Miss Annie, in a 
dismayed tone. J] shall never pass that church- 
yard.”’ 

The two young ladies sat on, over the fire, 
conversing in dread and doubt. Gradually they 
relapsed into silence, listening to the sighing 
wind, and suffering their imaginations to roam oa 
the marvellous, About hal-past eight one of 
them spoke. It was Miss Annie. 

** What can have become of Sarah? My aunt 
was not well, and said she should send her at 
eight o’clock at the latest.” 

Searcely were the words uttered, when that 
personage entered in a most remarkable manner. 
A respectable maid-servant, getting on for forty. 
She banged-to the door behind her and sat down 
in an arm-chair, in the presence of the young 
ladies. 

‘* Sarah!’ uttered her young mistress, in a re- 
proving tone, 

** Ay, you may well stare, young ladies, but I 
can’t stand upon no forms nor respects just now. 
I don’t know whether my senses is here or yon- 
der. There’s the ghost at this blessed moment 
in the churchyard !”” 

Annie screamed, and caught hold of Miss 
Thornyeroft. The latter spoke, turning deadly 
pale, 

* Your imagination has deceived you, Sarah.” 

* Tf anything has deceived me, it's my eyes,” 
retorted Sarah, really too much flustered to stand 
upon forms; «but they never did yet, Misa, 

| When it struck eight, missis called out to me, 
from the parlor, to come after Miss Annie, I 
thought I'd @nish my ironing first, which took 
me another quarter of an hour; and then I put 
my blanket and things away, and off Teome, I 
| Was a shutting the house-door when T heard mas- 
ter’s voice a singing after me, and back I went, 
into the parlor. «Is it coals, sir?’ T asked. « No, 
it’s not coals,’ says master, and I saw by his 
| mouth he was after a bit of nonsense, ‘it's te 
_ tell you to take care of the ghost.’ «Oh, bran 
the ghost,’ says I, ‘it had better not come anigh 
ime, I'd knock it down as soon as look at it.” 
And so I would, young ladies,’ added Sasah, 
“if T got the chance.” 

«Go on, go on,” 
| Anne Thorayeroft, 

*T conve right on to the churchyard,” conti. 
nued Sarah, and what we had been a saying 
(made me turn my oyes on to it as I passed, 
Young ladies,"’ she added, drawing her chair 


eagerly interposed Mary 


| 

| hear to them and dropping her voice mystert- 
ously, © if you'll believe me, there stood Robert 

, Hunter, 


Tle was cloae by that big tombstone of 
oll Marley's, at thix end of the churchyant, not 
three yants from his own grave,’’ 


“Oh, Sarah!’’ exclaimed Miss Thornycroft, 
‘do you not think your sight—your fears—play- 
ed you false? It may have been through talk. 
ing of him.” 

** Miss, I hadn't got no fears, so they couldn’t 
have done it. No,I saw him. And I'd take 
an oath of it, as solemn as I took it at the crow- 
ner’s inquest. It warn’t many steps away from 
me; you know oki Marley’s grave ; there was no- 
thing but the ditch and the low edge between us. 
There he stood, his features as plain as ever I 
saw ’em in my life, and that uncommon coat on, 
which IT am sure was never made for anybody but 
a Guy Fawkes,” 

“You were 
Annie, 

“T waa not exactly frightened, but I won't 
deny that T felt a croepiahness all over me, and 
I'd have given halfa-crown out of my pocket if 
any human creature had but come up to bear me 
company.’”’ 

* Did you speak to it?” 

«I don’t know but I might have had the cou- 
¢age, but it didn’t give me no time. The mi. 
nute it saw mea looking at it, it glided away 
among the gravestones, as if making off for the 
back of the church. I made off, too, as fast as 
my legs would bring me, and I come right ta 
here to you, instead of to the kitchen, for I knew 
my tongue must let it out, and I thought it 
might be better for you to hear it than them ser- 
vants,’’ 

* Quite right,”” murmured Miss Thornycroft. 

* T never did believe in ghosts,” added Sarah, 
‘sany more than I'd believe in dreams, and such 
wishy-washy trash, and I never believed in 
Hunter's, But Il not ridicule ’em = after 
this night. Poor wretch! It can't rest quiet 
in its grave. It may want to denounce its mur- 
derer,”’ 

With the last words, Miss Thornycroft was 
taken with a violent fit of shaking. 


‘‘T cannot bear this,”? she wailed. “TI cannot 
bear it. If this horror is to continue, I must leave 
the neighborhood.’’ 

How were the two to go home, and pass the 
churchyard? Annie declared, with a shudder, 
she would not, and Sarah did not particularly 
urge it. Only women-servants were in the house, 
none of whom would feel inclined to escort them, 
and risk the ghost; so they remained on, waiting 
till one of the young Mr. Thornycrofts should 
come in. But between nine and ten, Captain 
‘Copp made his appearance In hot anger, shaking 
his stick, and stamping his wooden leg at Sarah. 

‘‘Had the vile hussy taken up her gossiping 
quarters at the Red Court for the night? Did 
she think—”’ 

‘«T could not get Miss Annie away,” interrupt- 
ed Sarah. ‘The ghost’s in the churchyard. I 
saw it as I came along.” 


The sailor-captain was strack dumb. One of 
his women-kind avow belief in a ghost! He had 
seen a mermaid himself, but ghosts were fabulous 
monsters, fit for nothing but marines, and they 
who said they saw ’em wanted a taste of the yard- 
arm. 

«Do not talk so, uncle,” interrupted Annie. 
‘It is Robert Hunter’s spirit. Isaac Thornycroft 
saw it last night.” 

«Stow away your ignorance, Miss Annie !’? 
commanded the captain. « A parson’s lass avow 
belief in a ghost? ho, ho, ho! Ill send you 
home to him to-morrow. I told the coroner I 
would at the inquest, but now I will! Shame. 
ful!”? striking away at his wooden leg. “Get 
your things on. I'll teach you to see rubbishing 
ghosta!”’ 

«It's my opinion ghosts is rubbish and no- 
thing better,”’ chimed in Sarah, “ for I don’t see 
the good of ’em, but this was Robert Hunter's 
for all that. I saw his face and his eyes, as sure 
as ever I saw my own in the glass. I don’t say IT 
saw his legs, for they was hid by the hedge and 
the tombstones, but I saw that precious white 
coat of his, and the ugly fur on it. He was buat- 
toned up in it, like he used to be, in life. Mas- 
ter, you can’t say as ever I believed in this tale 
afore to-night.” 

«« You credulous sea-sorpent !”’ exclaimed the 
captain, to his servant. “ And that same white 
coat lying now in the tallet at the Mermaid, 
covered with blood, just as it was took off his 
body! Ugh! fie upon you !” 


frightened, then!’ exclaimed 





« If there’s apparitions of bodies, there may be 
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who should have the last word, to the excocd- 
Ing exasporation of the choleric but really good. 
hearted merchant-captain. “I'm as sure that it 
had got that coat on, as Tam that your leg’s off, 
master.”’ 

Away pegged the captain in his rage, scarcely 
allowing himself to say good-night to Miss Thor- 


nyeroft, and Annie and her attendant flew after | 


him, the latter clasping tight hold of him. 


painfully within him. 

Thus talking, they reached the house of Cap- 
tain Copp, and the captain pressed Isaac to enter, 
and introduced his brandy, There they sat, dis- 
cussing what they had ecen and heard, the cap- 





tain telling his tale, and Sarah telling hers, to the 
intense horror of Mrs. Copp, who had the bump 
of mervel strongly developed, and who declared 
she would never go up to bed alone again, 


Meanwhile, Mary Anne Thornycroft was in a | 





enema 


would not; but the uncertainty had une wetted | Richard Thoraycroft he, with all his dislike of | _ forget we thought you were here?" 


Hunter! 

“I do net understand it, Hunter,’ he whis- 
pered; “it is like awaking from a horrible | 
dream. If I shot you down, how is it you are | 
here ?"’ 

« You never shot me down. Old Joe Parkes | 
has been driving at some obscure tale, about 
young Hunter being shot from the heights, but I 
reg it as an old man's fancies. Mary Anne, 

too, is wearing mourning for me, she says, and 


. As they neared the churchyard—in turning off | state of mind bordering on distraction, She had | came here to have specch of my ghost. I 


‘from the path, leading from the Red Court, past 
a piecs of ground called the waste land, you came 
Marp upon it—Annie, ina sickening terror, in 


apite of her uncle’s mocking assurance that a | 


parson’s daughter shoukl be upon visiting terms 


never believed in ghosts—es children say—would 
, have ridiculed the very idea. Yet she knew that 
| Robert Hunter was dead and buried, and how 
reconcile that fact with this mysterious account 
| of his reappearance? She had paid little atten- 





thought ghosts had gone out with the eighteenth 
century.”’ 

* Come this way,”’ cried Mary Anne, who was 
shivering again, and caught hold of her brother's | 
arm for support; «let us go and sit down in the 


with a churchyard ghost, clung close to him, and | tion to the first reports, that Hunter’s spirit had | church-porch. 


hid her face on his arm, trusting to him to guide 
her steps. The captain had a groat mind (he 
avowed it afterwards) to guide her into the ditch, 
believing thit a ducking would be a panacea for 
all ghostly terrors; but at that moment, Sarah, 
who was a step in the rear, leaped forward, and 
elung violently to his coat tails. 

* There!" she cried, ina shrill whisper, be- 


are to supernatural tales, but the moment her , 
brother Isaac imparted to her the fact that he had 
seen it with his own sensible, dispassionate eyes, 
a sickening conviction flashed over her that it was | 





'the matter-of-fact Sarah. Mary Anne Thorny- 
| croft had been attached to Robert Hunter; a tacit 


been seen, for she knew how prone the ignorant | 


his spirit. And now was added the testimony of | 


They walked round towards it. 


_ brother and sister placed themselves on one 
| bench, and Hunter opposite; the moonlight 
streamed upon them, but they were in no danger 
there of being observed by any chance pas- 


ser-by, 


« That night,” began Richard, «after you had 


fore the astonished gentleman could give way to | engagement had existed between them; but, gone away, what brought you back again 1’ 


his towering indignation, “there it is again, next 
to Marley's tomb! Now, master, is that the coat 
or not ?’’ 

They turned their eyes in the direction of the 
churchyard, even Annie, as if impelled by an irre- 
sistible fascination. It was too true. 
few yards of them, in the dim moonlight—for the 
moon, watery, and not long risen, gave but a 


feeble light—appeared the well-known form of | he seen the ghost? He looked as if he had. 
the ill-fated Robert Hunter ; the very man whose | | damp hair hung about ina black mass, and his | broke in Richard. 
mangled body Captain Copp had helped to lay in | face and lips were ghastly as Hunter’s. His | want of faith; I was maddened by your bad feel- | 


| stronger even than the grief and regret she had 


felt at his untimely fate, was the fearful dread | 


that overpowered her for her brother Richard, 
lest he should be discovered, and brought to 
| punishment—trie¢, condemned, executed! The | 


Within a | words of Sarah—“< Perhaps it wants to doneanee | Miss Thornycroft. 


As 
Had 
His | 


| its murderer’’—rang in her cars like a knell. 
| she sat there, trembling, Richard entered. 


« Back where ?"' asked Hunter. 
« Back on the plateau. Watching the fellows 


' from the boats.”’ 


«T was not there. I did not come back.” 
* Why do you say that, Robert ?’’ interrupted 
“TIT saw you there; I and 
Annie. 
and got as far as the Round Tower.” 

“ And, what was worse, I saw you,” eagerly 
“IT was shocked at your | 


the grave, having followed as a mourner at his | _ sister gazed at him with surprise: the always ing, your obstinate determination to spy upon 


funeral. 
The captain was considerably taken aback ; had | 
never been half so much so before an unexpect- | 


ed iceberg ; his wooden leg dropped submissively 
He had the | 


down, and his mouth flew open. 
keen eye of a seaman, and he saw beyond doubt 


that the spirit before him was indeed that of Ro- 
Report ran in the village after. | 


bert Hunter. 
wards that the gallant captain would have made 


off, but could not rid himself from the grasp of | 


his companions. 
« Hallo! you sir!’ he called ont presently, re- 


membering that in that vile Sarah's presence his 


reputation for courage was at stake, but there was 
considerable deference, not to say timidity, 
his tone, « what is it you want, appearing there | 
like a figure-head ?”’ 

The ghost, however, disappeared, vanishing 
into air, or behind the tombstones ; and the cap- 
tain lost not a moment, but tore away faster than 
he had ever done since the acquisition of his 
wooden leg, Annie sobbing convulsively on his 
arm, and Sarah hanging on to his coat-tails. A 
minute afterwards they met Isaac Thornycroft, 
coming from the direction of the village. 

“Take these screeching sea-gulls home for 
me,”’ cried the sailor to Isaac, «I'll go down to 


the Mermaid, and with my own eyes see if the 
coat is there. Some land-lubber’s playing a 
trick, and has borrowed Hunter’s face and stole 
the coat to act it in.” 

« Spare yourself the trouble,”’ rejoined young 
Mr. Thornycroft. “I have come straight now 
from the Mermaid, and the coat is there. We 
have been looking at it but this instant. It is 
under the straw in the rvom over the stable, 
doubled up and stiff, having dried in the folds.’’ 

«<I should like to keelhaul that ghost,’ cried 
the discomfited captain. “I'd rather have seen 
ten mermaids.”’ 

Isaac Thornycroft drew Annie away and sup- 
ported her himsclf. The captain walked on first, 
and Sarah kept in close proximity to him. Isaac 
took care to widen the distance between himself 


of 


and them, and then stole his arm around Annie’s 
waist, and so held her up more efficiently. But, 
sobbing and terrified as she was, she yet shrank 
away from him. 

«« Annie,”’ he whispered, “ how is this?) Why 
is it? Let me have an explanation this night: 
now, at once. For several weeks you have shun- 
ned me,’’ 

“Is there not a cause why I should shun 
you?’ was her answer, “I think I will speak 
out,”’ she added, in agitation. “I must speak 
out: but only to you. Isaac Thornycroft, have 
you no dark crime upon your conscience ?"’ 

««T a dark crime !”’ he echoed. 


«+ A dark, heavy crime,’’ she went on, “the 
worst and most cruel that man can commit on 
man, the same which stained the hand of Cain? 
Mind! I have been silent to the rest of the 
world; I will be silent: but the truth must lie 
between us.”’ 

« No, on my soul!’’ he vehemently answered 
« Peccadillocs I may commit in plenty, but of 
such crimes my conscience is clear. Explain 
yourself, Annie.’ 

“That night; that dreadful night—oh, Isaac, 
I have never breathed it beyond my lips—I 
thought—that—man—who—ran on to the pla- 
teau, was like— 

« Say on, child,’’ he prompted, 
Annie's agitation she might have noticed the sad 
tene, quite devoid of surprise, in which the words 
were spoken—* say on."’ 

« Like you, Isaac,’’ she shivered. 

« You were mistaken,”’ was his reply. 
hands will never be red with such a crime, 
against my nature.”’ 

« It was so like you,”’ she resumed, in a whis- 
per. “Though I had but a momentary look be- 
fore I fainted.”’ 

«<T was not there,”’ he repeated. 
te you.”’ 

«Oh, what a relief!’’ she murmured, 
relief!” Then, as a sudden thought seemed to 
strike her, she spoke again, in a more hushed 
tone—* Was it Richard? You are alike in 
figure.” 


te. My 
It is 


«“ Annic,’’ he rejoined, in a reproving, but a | 


solemn tone, “I cannot tell you. It is an in- 
quiry which neither you nor I do well to dwell 
upon, which we have no right to pursue. Let 
the |consciousness of our own innocence suffice 
for us.”’ 

« The knowledge of yours will suffice for me,”’ 
she answered. 
most wretched.”’ 

« You need not have distressed yourself,”’ w 
the reply of Mr. Thornycroft. 
were stained with red, 1 should break with you, 
svoner than you could with me. Whatever else 


a murderer may covet, let him keep clear of wise | 


and children.” 


Whatever suspicion Isaac Thornycroft may ; 
have had, it was not kis place to denounce his | 
And he | 
suspected also that Cyril was mixed up with it, ; 


brother Richard. He did suspect him. 


else why keep out of the way? Isaac was not acruel | 
man, or one devoid of conscience. He had many | 
estimable qualities: though it is true he cheated , 
her Majesty’s revenue, and thought it glorious 
fun. Richard had not made him his contidant ; 
and put the question deliberately to him, Isaac 





and but for | 


«I swear it 


‘what a! 


“Since that night I have been! 


as 
“It my hand | 


| self- possessed Richard ! 
{ « Have you come now from the village ?* 
| asked. 
‘From that way.” 

* Did you look into the churchyard as you 
passed it?”’ 

** Yes,”’ was the laconic reply. 

« You know what they say ; 
pears there.’’ 

‘«]T have seen it, 
| answer. 

Miss Thornycroft started up. 
When ?”’ 
| « Now; as I came by. 


she 


that Ais spirit ap- 
* was Richard's unexpected 


« Oh! Richard! 


There’s no mistake 


in | | about its being Hunter, or some fool made up to | we). 


| personate him.’ 

‘© Tt has taken away your color, Richard.”’ 

Richard Thornycroft did not reply. 
with his elbow on his knee, and his chin resting 
on his hand, looking into the fire. Mary Anne 
resumed, in a low, firm tone, 

‘** Richard, if you will accompany me for pro- 
tection, I will go and see this spirit. I wi!l ask 
what it wants. Let us go now.” 

“You!” he somewhat contemptuously ex- 
claimed, 


T will steel my nerves and heart to it. I have 


been striving to do so for the last half hour. Bet- 
ter for me to hold communion with it than any 
one else, save you, 


You know why, Richard.” 

« Tush!" he exclaimed, « Do nothing. You'd 
faint by the way.’’ 

«It is necessary for the honor and safety of— 
of—this house,’? she urged, not caring to speak 
more pointedly, «that ag stranger should hear 
what it wants. I will go now. 
to-morrow my courage may fail. 
afraid ?”’ 


You are not | 


room. 


bonnet, which were hanging there, and they 
started. 

Not a word was spoken till they reached the 
corner of the churchyard. The high, thickset 


on to it, prevented their secing into it, but they 
would soon come in front, where it would be 


plain. 


Thornycroft. «I will go on alone.” 

« No,” he began, but she peremptorily inter- 
rupted him. 

Twill have itso. If Iam to go on with this, 
I will be alone. You can keep me 
And Richard acquiesced, probably nothing loth, 


sight to him. 


solve the secret? It may be better to solve it, 
for space is growing limited, as it was solved that 
night to Mary Anne and Richard Thornycroft. 
The ghost was still in the churchyard, prowling 
about, and looking for her, the 
| looking for all along; but it was not Robert Hun- 





| ter’s ghost; it was Robert Hunter himself; for | 


| Robert Hunter was not dead. 
He had been in London all the while they 
{mourned him so, as much alive as any of his 
mourners, quite unconscious that he was looked 
‘upon as murdered, and that the county coroner 
had held an inquest on his body. A week since, 
he had come down from London to Coastdown, 
had come in secret, not caring to show himself 
in the neighborhood, and not daring to show 
himself to Richard or Isaac Thornyeroft. His 
object was to obtain an interview with Mary 
Anne, but he remembered and respected his oath 
| to Richard. He knew of a lonely hut, inhabited 





j by a superannuated fisherman, where he could | 
hide in the day, and he came down to it, taking | 


up his station in the churchyard at dusk, which 
was in the line of road tothe Thornycrofts’ house, 
and only to theirs, and he was aware that Miss 
Thernycroft constantly passed it at the evening 
hours, going or returning from visiting. 
very brilliant scheme, but Robert Hunter could 


think of no better to obtain speech with her; and | 


it must be recollected that he had sworn in that 
dangerous interview with Richard, when the pis- 
tol was held to his forchead, not to write to 
her. The old fisherman, of dim sight and failing 
| memory, did not recognize his guest as being 
{the gentleman he seen with Miss 
Thornycroft. Thus, Hunter lay hid there in the 
day, and never dreamt he could be taken for his 
; own ghost at night, for he knew nothing of the 
murd-r. It was not often that the churchyard 
was passed at night, except by those going to or 
| coming from the Red-Court; and if Robert Hun- 
ter hastened to disappear when he had once as- 
, Certgined that a passer-by was not Mary Anne, 
| it was that he might not be recognized and 
spoken to. His retreating place was under a 
shelving gravestone at the back of the church, 
where none would think of looking for him. 


had once 


A load was taken off the heart of Richard 


a living man. In the first blissful throb of the 


' he is alive, 1am no murderer.’ He rushed for- 
| ward, gained the spot where Mary Anne and 


He sat | 


| ber recollection returned to him. 


If I wait va | 


For answer, Richard rose, and they left the 
As they passed through the hall, Mary | 
Anne threw on her woollen shawl and garden- . 


; s | this moment, 
hedge on the side facing them, as they advanced | 


« You stay here, Richard,’’ whispered Miss | 


within sight.’’ | 


| he lent it me. 
fur the ghost could not have been an agreeable | — 


Now shall we go on mystifying the reader, or 


object it had been | 


Not a’ 


| coat that deceived them. 


Thormycroft when the night air brought to his’ 
ears sufficient evidence that Robert Hunter was | 


and betray us; and I stood by the Round House 
and shot you down.” 

“TI do not know what you are talking of,” 
cried Hunter. “I tell you I never came back, 
never for one moment. I got to Jutpoint by half- 


! past ten.’? 


«Did Cyril go there with you ?”’ 

«Cyril! Of course not. He left me directly 
after we passed the turning to the village here, 
I have been looking for Cyril, while I have been 
dodging in this churchyard. I would not have 


‘minded trusting him, and I thought he would 


tuke a message to your sister. He was not so 
violent as you were, and’ I believe wished us 


«We have never seen Cyril since that night,” 
said Miss Thornycroft. 

** Not seen Cyril!’? echoed Hunter. 
is he ?”’ 

‘But we are not uneasy about him,” 
Richard, dropping his voice. 


“e Where 


said 
“We expect he 


' went off in the boats with the smugglers when 
| they rowed back to the ship that night, after 


the cargo was run. Indeed, we feel positive of | 
it. My father once did the same, to the terror 
of my mother; I believe she had him adver- 
tised. But Master Cyril is taking a tolerably 
long spell on the French coast.”’ 

«Still you have not explained,’ resumed 
Hunter, © What gave rise to the report that I | 


, Was shot down ?”” 


* Report!”? cried Richard, vehemently, his | 
new-found satisfaction beginning to fade, as so- 
«* Somebody 

was shot, if you were not. We had the coroner's 
| inquest on him, and he lies buried in this church. 
| yard as Robert Hunter.” 

«« But the features could not have been mine,” | 
debated Hunter. 

«The face was destroyed. It had _ struck | 
against the rocks in falling. But (he dress was 
yours; a black dinner-suit, and— Ry the way,” | 
broke off Richard, « what is this mystery? This | 
coat, which you appear now to have on, is, at 
in the stables at the Mermaid; 
and has been ever since the inquest.” 

Does the reader notice that one word of Rich- 
ard Thornycroft’s? “Appear.’? dppear to | 
have on! Was he still doubting whether the man 
before him was real ? 

«Oh, I borrowed this to come down in,” 
Hunter’s answer, * You never sent me my own, 
They are exactly alike. 1 and a friend of mine 
had them made together. The weather in Lon- 
don is mild now, and he was not wearing it, so 
We are much of a size. Why 
did not mine come with the portmanteau, Mary 
Anne ?”’ 

«When you left, that night, you had your 
coat with you!’’ she answered, more and more 
amazed. 

«* But I found it an encumbrance. I had ta- 
ken more wine than usual, which made me hot, 
and I did not relish the prospect of carrying it 
on my arm for five or six miles. So I begged 
Cyril to take it back with him, and send it 
the portmanteau the following morn. 


wis 


with 
ing.’’ 

Mary Anne Thornycroft suddenly started, 
gasped, and laid her face on her brother’s shoul- 
der, with a sharp, low moan of pain. He leaned 
forward and stared at Hunter, a pitiable expres- 
sion of dread on his countenance, as the moon- 
light set off his ghastly face and strained-back 
lips. 

«Cyril said he was glad of it, and put it on, 
for he had come out without one, and felt cold,” 
continued Hunter, “It fitted him 
capitally.”’ 

A yell, shrill and wild as that which had bro- 
ken from the dying man in his fall, now broke , 
from Richard Thornycroft. 


carelessly. 


«Stop!’’ he shouted, in the desperation of 
anguish, ‘don’t you see ?”’ 

«© See what ?’”? demanded the astonished Hun- 
ter. 

‘© That Ihave murdered my brother !”’ 

It was too true. The un‘ortunate Cyril Thor- | 
nycroft, arrayed in Huater’s coat, had been mis- | 
taken by Richard for him, and had been shot 
dead. There was no doubt that, in returning 
home after parting with Hunter, he had gone to 
the heights to see whether the work, which had 
been planned for that night with the smugglers, 
was being carried on, or whether the discovery 
made by Hunter had checked it. Mary Anne 
also mistook hun for Hunter. Alas! it was the 
It is certain the two 
young men were of the same height and size, 
and the outline of their faces was not dissimilar ; 
but it was the conspicuous coat, like none else, 
which had led to the fatal mistake. In the broad 
light of day they might have detected Cyril’s 


, features, but it was impossible to do so amid the 


shades of night. 

A silence of horror fell upon the three.— 
Richard had startei up, and his sister's face 
then sought a leaning-place against the cold 


_ trellis-work. 
discovery, the thought that struck him was, « If | 


* How was it you never wrote to me?” at 
length asked Robert Hunter, in a low voice. 


| * Had you done so, this mystery would have been 
Hunter stood, grasped the latter's hands and 


embraced him—he, the cold, undemonstrative , 


cleared up.” 


“ Wrote to you /” wailed Richard. « Do you 
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It was on the | 
side of the church, facing the Red-Court. The - 


We were coming up to speak to you, 
my unfortunate brother Richard! 


called out, 


| anguish that voice betrayed ! 


| without a great-coat. 


| that there was a greater offender at his own house 
‘demanding punishment. 


| his offence at the criminal bar of his country, 


| fond brothers. 
' gentle manners, had been, as it were, the pet of 
| the robust Justice and his robust elder sons. 
| mid-day, 


the truth had been disclosed, was present. 


‘the first ship that sails. 


stamp -— his | 
foot on the sod of the churchyard, 

* T can hardly understand it yet,” mused Ro- | 
bert Hunter, 


Richard Thornycroft turned and touched his | 


sister. 

« Let us go home, Mary Anne. We have heard 
enough.”’ 

Without a word of dissent or approval, she 
rose and put her arm within Richard's; her face 
white and rigid, as it had been at the coroner's 
inquest. Hunter spoke then. 

«But Mary Anne—what I wanted to say to 


, you—I have not yet said a word of it.”’ 


‘IT cannot talk to-night,” she shuddered.- 
« Come up to the house to.morrow.”’ 

«Yes, come to-morrow,” repeated Richani 
Thornycroft. “No necessity for concealment 
now. I absolve you from your oath.’ 

They walked out of the churchyard, Hunter 
standing still in the porch. His egress lay in 
an opposite direction, over a stile. He was pre- 
paring to leave it when he saw Miss Thornycrott 
returning. 

* When I said vou might come to the house, 
I spoke without reflection, Robert,” 
“Tt must not be. You must 
neighborhood—as dead and buried.” 

“Why? Far better to let them know I have 


she sakl 


not been murdered ; and set their suspicions at 
| rest.’’ 


“ That you have not, but that another has,’ 
she returned, resentfully ; “rake up the matter, 
and have a second inquest, and so set them upon 
His punish- 
ment, as it is, will be sufficiently dreadful and 
lasting.”’ 

“Mary Anne, you need not speak to me in 
that tone of reproach. You may be sure that | 
deeply sympathize and grieve with you all. I 
but how shall I 
and business will en- 
force my return to London.”’ 


will continue to conceal myself; 
see you? One more day, 

IT will see you here, in this place, to-morrow 
night.” 

*« At what hour?” 

* As soon as dusk comes on, 

« You will not fail, Mary Anne ?”’ 

« Fail!” vehemently. Then, 
in a quieter tone, she would have walked away, 
I will be sure to come.” 

Robert Hunter grasped her hand, as if to draw 
her towards him for a loving embrace, 


Say seven.” 
she repeated, 


* no, 


with a! 


“ Good-night, dear Kotert,’’ she 
in a gentle 


her abrupt movement ; 


presently | 
for 
what a mind of 


voice, as if to atone 
but oh, 


She was true to her promise. The following 
night, before the moon was up, Robert Hunter 
and Miss Thornycroft sat once more in the church- 
porch. The night was very cold, but from a 
fecling of considerable delicacy, which she un- 
derstood and mentally thanked him for, he was 
He rightly judged that the | 
only one he had with him could in her eyes be 
nothing but an object of horror. 

What a day that had been at the Red-Court! 
Mr. Thornycroft had sat on the magisterial bench | 
at Jutpoint, trying petty offenders, unconscious 


Richard Thornycroft 
felt inclined to proclaim the truth and deliver | 
himself up to justice. The remorse which had 
taken possession of him was greater than he 
knew how to bear, and it seemed that to expiate 





would be more tolerable than to let it thus prey | 
in silence on his vitals. Consideration for his | 
father and sister, for their honorable reputation, 
alone withheld him. He and Cyril had been 


Cyril, of delicate health and 





At 
Richard was in his sister’s room; not 
sitting; he had never sat, or rested, | 
since leaving the church-yard the previous night; 


but pacing about it in despair. 


or lain, 


to whom 

At} 
this dread of which 
will linger in the remembrance of the three du- 
ring life, Richard decided on his future plans, 
To remain in the neighborhood of the fatal 
scene, ever again to look upon the Half-Moon, 
where the body had lain, he felt would drive him 
mad, it. The sub- 
stance of this Miss Thornycroft disclosed to 
Hunter. 

** Tsaac is driving him over to Jutpoint for the 
night train,’’ she ‘sand will go with him 
to London.” 

“To return when?’’ inquired 
mean Richard.”’ 

‘«sNever again,”’ mournfully answered ; 
‘he has taken leave of us for the last time. My | 
poor father is broken-hearted. 


Isaac, 


consultation, every word 





anil he determined t»> leave 


added, 


Hunter. «J 


she 


It was a dread- 
ful shock to him, when he came home this after- 
noon, to find his eldest and favorite son waiting 
to bid him farewell forever. He has always liked 
Richard best; perhaps because he partakes more 
They did not | 
about Cyril. | 
into 


of his own free, daring nature. 
to him the awful 
They said Richard had fallen 
scrape, Which could only be kept quiet by his | 
leaving the neighborhood for a few years, and | 
begged him not to inquire particulars, for that 


: ! 
it the better. And so they 


disclose sccrot 


‘ ' 
a serious 


the less said about 
parted.” 

« And will Richard remain in London ?”’ 

«He goes to Australia. I thought I said so. 
But my head is confused to-night. He will take 
Oh, Robert !”’ she ad- 
ded, in a tone of suffering, «* what a secrct this 
is for me and Isaac to carry with us through | 
life !”? 

“Jt is indeed! But time will soothe it to you, 
for you are both innocent.”’ 
My poor | 


' 
as he was 


“Time will never soothe it to me. 
brother Cyril! so kind, so inoffensive 
I never had words with him as I had 


And to be hurled away 


to us all! 
with Richard and Isaac. 
unprepared !”’ 

She raised her hands and concealed her face, 
as if she would hide its tribulation from the dark 
night. 

« And what a career is before poor Richard !”’ 
‘“*My heart bleeds for 

Remorse and anguish 


she continued to wail. 
him, guilty though he is. 
to the end of his days! remorse and anguish!” 

Robert Hunter drew her hands from her face, 
and, keeping them in his, by her. 
Hitherto he had been standing. e 

« Time is wearing on, Mary Anne. May I say 
what I came down from town to say? Though 
it pains me to enter upon it now you are in this 
grief.” 

‘« What is it, Robert ?’’ 

‘1 have had a situation offered me abroad; 
the East; and I have accepted it. 
intend the formation of a railway. 
me there for five years at least. 


sat down 


in 
It is to super- 

It will keep 
The appoint- 
ment is excellent in a pecuniary point of view, 


, better than I thought would fall to my share for 








still be—in this 


| Richard's; 


abroad, 


but Miss | 
_Thornycroft wrenched her hand away, 


halt-cry, and walked on to join her brother. | ters in a fulse light. 


| meet again once more in after life : 


| edge of that bleak plateau; but they 


| Court, a disappointed man. 


| 2d mi’ rt joan “8 


years to come, er the | smaahe * good, 
months we shall take our departure for it, 

« Yea,” she 
apathy, «* What else?’ 

« Ts there need to tell you, Mary Anne? 
you not perceive what brought me down—why I 
could begin no preparations until I had obtained 
speech of you?’ 

« No,” repeated, 
as if her mind were dwelling on other 
** Make Robert; I must be gone ; 
Iam beginning to shiver. I have these shiver- 


Can, 


she in the same abstracted 
fone, 
things. haste, 
ing fits often now,”’ 

‘I want you to go with me, my love,” he 
whispered, in an accent of deep tenderness, © I 
; but now that this unfor- 
tnnate affair has happened, I would doubly urge 


it. 


came down to urge it 
As my wife, ‘ 

« Be 
rupte d, « you cannot know what you are saying. 
You and l, o 


apart, 


you will forget— 


quiet, Robert!’ she impetuously inter- 


f all people in the world, must live 
Was this what you had to say ?"’ 


“1 thought you loved me,”’ he exclaimed, 


, quite petrithed at her words, 


wl 


any gi 


did 
’ vl how, 


1 do : 
this dreadful 


love you; 
But 
placed a barrier between us." 

“Marv Anne 
not so blind, 


if to avow it will do 


sorrow has 


You 


as to lay its blame to my 


Thornyerott! surely are 
mM) Utjust, 
door hh 

« Lister Robert.”’ she returned, ‘Tam not 


so unjust as to blame you for the murder, but | 
cannot forget that vou have been the innocent 
cause of it; 
“ You! 
‘Yes. I. When my father heard that I had 
invited you down, 


you and I." 


he came and forbid 
He did 
not want strangers in his house, who might see 
He commanded me 
I disobeyed; I thought 
he spoke but in compliance with a whim of 
and I would not write. Had I obeyed 


him, all this would have been spared. 


to me, 
me to let you come, l see now why. 
more than was expedient. 
to write and stop you. 


Again, 
when you were here, when we spoke about what 
the supervisor said, that there were smugglers 
my father ordered us, 
not to interfere. 


you especially, 
Had you obeyed him to the 
letter, Cyril would have been alive now. These 
reflections haunt me continually. No, Robert, 
you and I apart. If I were to marry 
you, I should expect Cyril to rise reproachfully 
before me on our wedding-day.”’ 

«Oh, Mary Anne! 


must live 


Believe me you see mat- 
If—” 

* Twill not discuss it,’ she peremptorily in- 
terrupted, «it would be of no avail, and I shud- 
der while I speak. Do you forgive me, Robert, 

you pain. Nothing in the world, or 
shall ever induce me to become your 


if I cause 


out of it, 


wife.’’ 
‘Is this your fixed determination ?”’ 
in a low, grating tone. 


‘* Fixed and unalterable. 


he asked, 


Fixed as those stars 
Fixed as Cyril’s grave.” 

‘* Then nothing remains for me but to return,”’ 
he gloomily said. « And the sooner I start the 
better. Fare you well.”’ 

She put her hand into his, and, overcome by 


above us, 


the dread anguish at her heart, suffered him to 
draw her to his breast. None can know what 
He held 
and soothed her sobs, now with a 
now with a gentle action; but he 


that anguish was, even of the parting. 
her to 
loving word, 


| used no argument to induce her to retract her 


determination. He knew Mary Anne Thorny- 
croft, and knew that it would be useless. 

«© Oh, Robert, strive to forget me,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘* We have been dear to each other, but 
you must find another now. Perhaps we may 
when you 
are a happy man with wife and children !’’ 

He supported her to the churchyard gates, and 
watched her as she turned to her home. And so 
they parted. Robert Hunter retraced his steps 
to the churchyard, and from behind a grave- 
stone, where he had lain them out of sight, took 
| up his little black travelling bag, and the coat, 
the counterpart of which had proved so unlucky 
a coat for the Thornycrofts. Then he set off to 
walk to Jutpoint, avoiding the village road by 
means of a by-path, as he had set off to walk that 
guilty night some weeks before. 

There is little more to tell. 
the Red-Court were never again enacted. 
and perseveringly did Supervisor Kyne look out 


for the smugglers; many and many a night did | Fa 


he exercise his eyes and his patience on the 
came no 
more. Old Mr. Thornycroft, deprived, he hardly | 
knew how, of his sons, lived on, at the Red 
Not that he cared 
to he had plenty; but he 


loved adventure, and his occupation was gone. 


make more money ; 


His daughter remained with him, growing more 


grave and sad, day by day. 
Isaac Thornycroft was the only one of the fa- 

whose fortunes turned out happily. He 

married Captain Copp’s niece and settled in Lon- 


mily 


don, where he entered into legitimate business, 
While the whole neighborhood of Coastdown is, 
to this hour, under a clear and immutable per- 
suasion that the ghost walks in the churchyard ; 
and Captain Copp while taking his glass in the 
parlor of the Mermaid, never fails to deseant 
upon the marvels of that night, when he and that 


woman-servant of his (who, he adds in a paren- 
thesis, is undaunted enough for a she-pirate) saw | 


with their own fearless eyes the spirit of Robert 
Hunter. [Tue Env.) 
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Super ; hosphate of Lume at ist eee 

HEY MP—A sale of 0 bales te A. \y estern al by 
61 

HIDES — The ma: ket is dull and unsertied, and the 
Arrivals, some 18,000 dry Laguayra Hides, remain 
with the exeeption of some swo Caraceas, whieh were : 
viously disposed of atabout ec, ontime. The qa } ne 
are, Buenos Ayres and Rie Grande, Haste WH PB; ee 
He: Laguayra and Carncons Sas c, City Siaughter Z 
ImaiSe; Dead Cirwen, Caleutta Kipps, @!.idal ate 


Patna. #1, 75a2. 
LLOPS~ Sales of Pastern at Ta8e, and Western at Meigs . 
at @® for Nel 


, Aw in quality. 

IRON — Sales of 900 tone Anthracite 
$B tor No 2; No Sdel verable on the Susquehaoana, at rg } 
all€meose, Of Seoteh Pig the market continues have, ta! 
nulne tured Iron is dull | are steady, but Rails are 
thade lower, 

INDIGO—There isa steady inquiry. and prices are 
wr sales of Bengal at 81.3% 1,4, and Caraceasat 81054 

8 noe 

LEAD—Is held quite firmly, but there 
pace Ls operate in. tae 


+ 0 
aaa ‘hes be 


* ees hing Powd 
nents 


tran # have heel toa 
. ow hele : 

3 lah Mustard 

er at Sale; be 


es range at Sia ia for la, 


~«- 


‘1m 8 Soeall Way at ae Ww 


Perevana G 


is very little 
pes Virginia sold oa pri 


= i ATHER-—The market is doll and unsettied, Sales 9 
Funished Sk rting at Siadee: Spanish sole Oak, Sez 
tev Go, Sie; Upper; rough, side, 81, 7502.50; C call Skins @ dos 


Si2a 

LU Mi BER —Sales of Susquehanna Boards at @ ' 
7 ellow Sap Boards at #13815; Lehigh Hemlock tans 

and Scantling at sbout #8 @ M. Shingles are dual. 

ms * AVAL STORES Sales of Spirits Turpentine as 
cash and time, Rosin scarce at full prices Tar and P 
are unchanged. 

OILLS—Linseed continues dull: sales of American at 
76c, closing more active. Lard On isfirmat 1@alwe,t 
latter from store. Sperm and Whale are at y. 

PLASTER—Is scarce; 5 cargo sale is reported at §4 
tor. 

RICE oontinues in fair demand at 4tase. 

SEEDS—The demand tor Cloverseed is moderate peat os, 
7 busn, the latter fc prime Seed. Saves 
hands at 97,50 @ bush. Timothy and Flaxseed 1 are 
al a +p the same. 

ITS—N EF Rum continues scwee at Séo for» 
Ww Sisiees in better, large anles of bbia at MawMe; gow 
Base. the latter for Prison, and bhds at 27awe, 

SAL T—A cargo of 4000 bush Turks Island has on 

been disposed of on private terms. An imp 


Liverpool! sold on private terme, and 10,600 
paiey Balt, a superior article, at 6, 9, dad Ite fan 


TORAC CO—The stock of Leaf is light 
bah there ie very liftie doing in the wag of 
ALLOW sella slow!y at Uléalde tor city 
WOOL —The stock is very much reduced, Bg 
holding off, ard to effect sales lower prices " 
submitted to, and only a few smal! lots have ; 
sold. 


~ 


- 


» lane 
= 





NEW YORK MARKET. . 


May 4.—The Flour market is buoyant; 8400 
W heat is quiet, and holders den an adva 
buoyant, but sales unimportant. Prime Pork 
T - Provision market is generally steady, 


firt 
IS 2.—F LOUR, &c.—The advices have } 
: : refi ae, 


a favorable eflect upon Flour, and, wit 
prices have advancec Sc ‘bbl on Common gr 
Co — 


an es include some 7500 bbis, at 
S:ate, $6,2006,40 for extra do, 
Ohio, 789,25 for St. Louis braads day Fay for — 
Genesee. Southern Flour is in ge request. ont with him 
ed arrivals; ag hy the low grades are better. 
sales are 2300 bbia, at $707.50 for mixed to pF Tras ‘ 
$7,5503,5° for favorite, fancy and extra -brands. leer 
is buoyant, with salesof 40 bbis at $3,590 ior sereoy 
83,75 for Brandywine. Rye Flour isa better: wi 
xales of 300 bbis at #3 5oa4.85, Wheat — ven 1 
and, witha very light stock, prices are . The 
transactions include 8000 bus at $1 > aC 
white Southern, #145 for common 
white Missour}, and $1.40 for conimon ee bi 
There is a good demand for Corn, both for home and fi 
Eastern trade, and prices have advanced le @ bua. 
of 40,000 bua, including 16,000 bus Western mixed 
10,000 do at &4c, and the balance at 800 jor yellow Sou 
and &aate for do white 

PROVISIONS—In Pork there isa fair business 
prices have advanced Zak c @ bbi, with but few 
the close, Sales of 500 bbla, at @23, daz, SO for mean, 
for prime, Beet iain fair aes and remains 
ceipts small; sales of 3” bbla, at 

i0,76011,50 for do. prime, and 

Vestern mess, Prime mess ts ad 
and Bacon firm, at previous prices, 
no change of moment, and riges are fn 
request, and has advanced lc & Bb; sales of 40 
M44, Butter is firm, with a ‘ged demand; on 

Cheese quiet but firm, at Laide. 
COTTON—Under the Africa’s news the market 
come dull and heavy. Our quotations must be oo 
pominal, 
NEW TORK CLASSIFICATION, 


Upiands, Ficrida. Mobile, 
128 i394 123 


144 lat 
ber 15 


N.O, 
Ordinary, ; 
Middling. 144 
Paadling Fair, 14? 


iS) 1 
COF FEE—AI! kinds are orn. and onnstieeiag the 
the market has beeu fairly active. The sa are 
Rio at llallic; 500 mats Java at 15i\c, and 40 bags 
Costa Rica, on private termes. 

SUG ARS—The stormy weather has limitedt 
afew hhds. The market continues very fiem. 
higher; the advance quoted yesterday on Stuart’ ewe ts 
above the currency in the street. The sales are 
Porto Rico at 10éc, and 23) hhds Cuba Muscovade at 

MOLASSES—A moderate demand prevatis at oa 
The sslex are 100 hhds Cuba clayed at Se. 

WHISKEY —The demand for this article is light, aad 
market is lower and dull; sales of 160 bbis at Bie. 


T? 


St 


ote 





oo 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No, 77 Dock Street, 
MEATS. 
hel hole care oe 
an 


@i7 ip ore qnagter v 

wis | Hind 

a@i2) | Chop 

Cutlet 

| Swee! bread, cach 
ork. 


Reef, 

Roasting rib, @ DB 14 
14 
i 
Chuck pieces “ 
Pintes and tavels 

Corned 
Tongues, fresh, 
Leg, each, 
Shin 
Kidne 

Aver 


Dried 


fA aw 
45 @55 yi Pp 
jij@37) | } oung Pige 
2, aw | Salt and irech BD 
6 @idh 
th 
ef Le 
am, 
75 @87} | the 
100 1 12) | Brame . 
9 a-— 
3 @3l 


do 


_— ws 
Chop 
Calves Head, each 


futton. > . 
Leg. Loin, Chp # 8 @io ¥ 
Brenst and N aK 66es | 
Young Gat whale $5.00 
VEGETABLES. 
Si @ «@ | Com ee oy i” 
—@ if , 


P| 


|e 
is 


Turnips bkt 
do hf pk 


| Beets bunch 5 | 


CORRECTED FOR THE Satv RDAY Eventne Post, 
BY 8. McHENRY. STOCK AND BILL BROKER 
No. wo Walnut Street, 
The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on Mon 
day last. The market closing steady, 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Phil Ger & Nor 


| 
LOANS. 
U S6 pret | Reading 
ee o6 "62 1114 - referred 
ee "G7 11%¢ | Minehall 
“ "Gu 1174 | Hiar & Lan 
a5 107) Chester Va! 
®, 914) Tioge 
4 | . relerred 
- | PW & Balt 
Lang Island 
| Wil'sport & Elmira 3 
744 7 | Cattawissa 12 
624 63 | Cc als AL STOCKS, 
| Sch Na 
” orginal 
Lehisgh Nav 
5 * 4 - Morris 
- cou pon * preferred 
$1 = } C & Del 
Union 


Tena 6 pr et 
14 3 Ru | Sus & Tidewater 
84 


“5 Pa 
Phi a pr et 
e new 


90 
74 


Ly) 
7 5 


5 
Cam City 6 pr et 
Pittas pret 
. ** @ou pon 
All’ «y ots pret 
unty ** 6) 64 
Alle co RK s t63 We 


Vv enn 


14} 
24} 
rs) 
wot 
eo 
iit 


a4 
BANK wrOCHs. 


5 ** coupon 
Kentucky 6 pr ct 
Pean KK 6 pr ct 
mt North Amer 
| Peona 

— div. off 
Far & Mec 
Co sumer ci! bs] 
N Liberty div.off 5% 
Mechanics Po | 
' Southwark 7% 
P Township By 
| Kensington 7 
(rirard Ile 


% n 
é 92 
Te) Mt) 
** on’ rt = ee 
H&lanaRR “ sy) 
ra&aSKR _ _ 
Chs Val RR “* ss 
ficga RR <8 wu 
Pril Wil & Bal 


ii} 
PGAN 119 
Read ac RR 064 


Ck An RR 6 pr et 
RR *' 


“ 
LS) 
At, Bh 
@ Fh | Western 
671 66: | Man& Mech 
St «6991: | Commerce 
92 | ‘Tradesman’s 
T2 #73 'Chy 
a» et Consolidation 
#2 A ienere 
M & M Pitts 
TS? =, bie "ge Pitts 
64, 44 | Kentueky 
ss ‘a! 
58; Laie ile, J. 
ih Ky, 
| Cou & RY Viek 
[NO Gas Li 


wo 
Si 


S23 


Union Canal 
Wil’ ms & Elmua 


Sid oiadaaed . o: 


=F 


Ge 


call RAMROAB StoeK.* 
& Amboy 


——e 
a 


Zee 


Northern, K 
} | 3 peer. a” Nest Tene 
rH 
ly 


4 
Fs 


dies 


North Penna 


~ 


| Prektes bkt 


| Apples @ bkt 
du hf pk 


Chickens @ peir 


1 
2 
ta) 
97 


Cabtage bbi 2¢ 
do hid I 


Stet at's 
” Ag "0 
Salad head 


Quinas bus 
Cacrots dh 2 
Asparagus 

| Rhubarb 

| Greea Mint 

FRUIT. 
Ga! 1% | Cranberries qt 
ie 2 

POULTRY 

Turkeys # b ibew.p 

Turseys cach 'Hh a3 

Cnies Chickens 


do hf pk a 


Lima Beans qt - 5 farce eS 


AND GAME. 
| Sah Pig’os 
Wid Pig nedon 3 
| Rabbi's pr 
@i | Squirrels eaea 
‘181 | Froasés 
SHELLFItH, 
Terrapin South doz Q4@ 610!) Oysters, Asem, 
do (Ches & Del) € 0@ 810 bit 
Labaters & 1y@ 15 | eM 
Clams M 2% e290 M Riv Cove M 
IN ¥ do @ bbi 
FISH. 
Halibut B® @i2 | 
os 
Porgies 


F lounders 
' dd 


Ce 
Hiack tah 
Sim les 


| White F ish 


ue 


aia 


gga hz 
case cake 


MISCEL yore. 
» ew 
2 ed | ener Piter 
16 @18 | Pumpkins 
3 





[7 Some conception may be fo 
progress of railways in England from 
circumstance—that within about 


the opening of the first passenger 


gle establishment has turned oat If 
engines—while Stephenson & Co.g 


i castle firm, have turned out even 

















NEWS iTEMS. 
Sror rar Parrr.—A country editor says he 
received the ollowing : 
Dear Sir—1 have looked carefully over your paper | 
‘Sx Months for the death of some tadividual that I 
eoquainted with, but as yet not a single soul I care 
about hax dropped off, xo you will please have , 
y name erace' 
A Deer Orr Turx.——: 
opt your railroads, 
to a recent traveller 
jae ua te adapt your and 
king the job of building them, and at the same 
you send here and buy our l see how it 
J you want to pet rid of your railroads, and put our 
sin their places, and we should get the worst of 
Dargain.”’ The American did not attempt to combat 
idea, so left the Turk to his conclusions 
Sixery Fieips.—In Turkey, if a person hap- 
# to fall asleep in the neighborhood of a poppy field, 
the wind blows over towaids him, he becomes gra- 
y narcotized, and would die if the country people, 
are well acquainted with the circumstance, did not 
him to the next well or stream, and empty pitcher 
pitcher on his face and body. Dr. Appenheim, du- 
his residence in Turkey, owed his life to this sim- 
and efficacious treatment 
A Mowster Sear.—There 
ptured in the North River 
ye azo, by Mr. Ward, of that place 
in length 
Paarer FOR A 
ut river village. 
ne, whe «till flouris 
one of the overseers of 
You 


i only 


You advise to 


said a profound looking old Mus. 


us 


in Constantinople you 


railroads, are desirous of 


1 
mtheeis 


-al 


a few 


was a large s 
Point 


It measured four 


near West 


Parrer.—In one of our Con- 


a veneral und well-known di- 


that ilk 


who 


it 


hes in was calied upon 


the poor required his ser- 


ourself 


ces at a Cunera! need not trouble y 
bh,” he «aid, 
prayer’ “Twas or 
Quire Ricur.-—The Game Law which recent- 
Passed the Indiana Legislature, has received the sig- 
of the Governor It forbids the shooting or kill- 
deer and prairie hens from the Ist of January till 

of August January until Ist o 

; turkeys from Ist of March until Ist of Septem- 


i Possession of game 


ranta sh ommeon sort of 


yo pauper 


guatls from Ist of 


is made prima facie evidence 


hha 
_ 


RawN FROM Market.—The President, 
fecommerdation of General Land Office, has 
the withdrawal from the to be held in 
On the 4th proximo, that portion of the public lands 
Which the Indians have recently been committing 
tions, murdering the settlers and destroying thelr 
&c. 

Me. Weoster sxp Tonacco.- 
» Esqy., in reply to an inquiry fr 
,a@ Fitchbury his father never used 
at all, and had a 
A Weartuy Socrery.—The New York Liquor 
ers” Association numbers over 5.600 persons, ind has 
fuad of $300.000, which is to be expended in test- 
the constitutionality of the Liceus: 


the 


sale 


Fletcher Web- 


om Rev. George 


States that 


yreat aversion to it 


Law, recently 
A by the Legislature 
Tax Sheriff of St Clair County, Mlinvis, ad- 
ses a negro for sale at public auction, he being gull- 
ef haviay ceme into the State of Illinois and remain- 
‘there for ten which offence be was fined 
“as provided by the Law of 1553, and in default of 
ving which fine, the Sheriff of the county in which he 
found is directed to sell him to anybody willing to 
the $50 
vratovs Puxisument.—A man named Daily, 
attempting tocommit snicide in Hendricks County, 
jana, kas been sentenced to the Penitentiary for three 
re and disfranchised for ten years 
DNSAQUENCES OF MARRYING 4 CoacuMay.— 
@ regret to learn that Mr. Boker, through whose | 
fe spirit and love of art we have, for many years, 
ed the pleasures of studying the Dusseldorf pic- 
Coriseg uence of his recent domestic infelicities 
to close the Dusseldorf Gallery, and will, pro- 
he p* tures back to Effrope This collec- 
gif America, has cost Mr. Boker over 
we York paper 
we-Ae young lady in Brooklyn, New 
recently had her leg amputated midway be- 
hip and knee in consequence of a wound 
i bya broken hoop. The hoop was of steel, and, | 
uRaccountable manner, a broken point penetra- 
tothe bone. The wound became tuflamed, amputa- 
Was thus made necessary. We have the story from 
g lady who is a friend of the now crippled-for- 
pwietim of fashion, and can vouch for its authenticity 
instead Herald. | 
orugs PLanet, the 43d of the system be- 
Mars and Jupiter, fas been discovered by M 
» at the Oxford Observatory. 
mx St. Panl’s (Minnesota) Pioneer, of the 
fastant, contains a letter from General Shields, 
at Faribault, on the 15th ultimo, in which he 
ts {he ramors of the massacre by the Indians at 
rato nformation, he says, received from Blue 
od a does not give the slightest foundation 
these absurd that 
her hostility or signs of hostility have been shown 
the Indian tribes in the Territory The 
» Of the Ath. contirms the statement of the above 


days. fo 


} 


‘ we 


rm 3 


reports. The letter concludes 


Minne- 


EB amendment to the Constitution of Massa- | 
, Fequiring all new voters to know how to read 
rite, has been adopted by the people, by a large 
ity. 
Victim To nis own Ampitrion.—The Prince- | 
Zad.,) Courier tells of an ambitious rat which 
Ato the roof of a lar 
inson, near Cynthians, in Posey county, and, not 
satistied with the roof, 
ing rod 
fast, and was never 
he was found dead 
MIGRATION FroM NORWAY TO 
Unirep Starrs —Information has reached Eng- 
that upwards of 10,000 Norwegians will proceed 


as- 
ge barn belonging to Mr 


concluded to ascend the 
He did so; reached the prongs of the 
able 


to extricate himself 


CANADA AND 


Norway to Quebec this summer. Several of those 

in in Canada, but the larger portion will pass 
the North-Western States Cu- 
Money has left England for Christiana to make ar- 


ents for the transit of these persons from Quebec 


of America Sir 


rf destination, and aiso to disseminate information 
erence to Canada on behalf of the Government 
mack Mans, whose religious notions when 
in Massachusetts were considered rather loose 
the most of the 
the public standard since his transference to the 
flency of Antioch College, Ohio, and has now 
the title of Rev. This bas drawn the following 
oft from one of his old associates this State :— 
is Horace Mann like the early disciples’ 
were first called Christians at Antioch —Woercester 


4. 
apvicesfrom 


liberal! sects, has approached 


as- 


in 


Because 


Mexico have been received to 

rehbishop and several priest« have 

attempted the 
[banished from the country 


insurrection, and 


Pa 
© 





lomanxtic Marriace.—-Some veafs ago the 
dof a young and beautiful wife at Carondelet, 
ri, left her for a while, in order to try his fortune 
Pacific He 
then unheard from, and finally there came word 

he was dead 
ning, and wore them the usual term 


coast remained there seven years 
The widow put on her weeds of 
At the end 
£ period she received the wooing of a neighbor, 
the 
fag, and just as she was about leaving her house 
church 
ted himeelf and asked for a kiss of 
lefty mien and disdainful air, she rep 
her presence: 
went 
Yeast the xt 
ert, they were n 
~amd married Thy terior bus 
Wants his w all thre 
is the wedding 
et 


: agreed towed him. On the morning of 


her absent and mourned-for husband 


welcome, but 


tlaed him 


nto the carriage, and away 


ding 


. 
ut the iat 


leaped 


Vo brideg net 


om 
x | 


the embr omprehe 
Age proceedings 
ifew min h 
and 
ma to kick 


that eve: 


fe 


wel 


alk 


mest bh 


Kriots Merper 
body of a young and comely 
‘about was found ly 
Beld at Hampton, about five 
tbh, N \ Her upper garments had been strip- 

; the mark of a hand was und her throat 
rh ber death had been p wdeced by blows on th 
Ne clue to ber had 
mocovered at last ady ‘ 
had commenced 

A tar 


On Thursday morni: 


Woman Apy- 


twenty years of aye ny 


aa 


miles north of 


name, or whence she came 
ces from Newburgh, but 
None of 


cameo broach 


anit quest 


was found ge 
feund near 
non, May 4.—The ex 
S murder of a ye v lady cont 
fe her identity bas vet 
Ghat the deceased was Miss Sa 
Ak, proves t 
esterda) 


Hement in relation to ¢ 
in 


been obt 


be an « ° Le! 


ve and wel 


| of the Senate’s 


, ing facts in relation to 
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Comparative Parcws in New York market oa | 


the ret of May, im the years 1853, 1854, 1455, 1856, 1457 ; 
1883. 1855. 1836. (187. 


42 Oak 
ani . 6.75 
5.0 4.25 
1am 2,80 
9) 12 1, 
4s ai 


Rereadste fs. 
Wheat Fleur, State, bd! 
Rye Fiour, fine, bhi 

orn Meal, Jersey, bbi 
W heat, Genesee, bush 
Rye, bush 
(hate. State, bush 
Corn, yeliow, bush “7? Lia 
Coal—Anthrecite, ten 5.00 6.~ 
Coffee Binal, ® 1a 


Java 4 
‘th Dry Cod, at! ” 

Meeckere|, Not M mee ’ 

Molasses N Obe'ba, gal 

M ueeowade, cal 

Cardenas, cal 
Pr a 


5 
4 
J 
} 


Pork, mene, bbl 

Pork, prime, bbl 

Beef, meas, country, b 

Reet, prime, tt 

Pieckied hans, B® 

Pickled aheuider«, 

Lard, 

Butter, State, 

Cheese, 

Nice, lw 

Salt, Liv fine, sack 

Swters—N Orleans, B® 

Cuhe, 

Refined white. b 
r@s—Younc Hyson, Bb 

Sour hong, Db 

Oolong, B 


43 
‘) 
40 


60 
» 
40 


the steam- 
to the P2nd 
later. The 
given 
The capital of the Bonk 
d subled It 


Napoleon soon 


Forrics News.—By the arrival of 


ship Indian, from Liverpool, with dates 


ultimo, we bave foreign advices four days 
English papers announce that (QRueen Victoria has 
birth to 
of 

that 


another princess 


France about to be 


the 


is is reported 


Al- 


There are continued rumors of Freach conspi 


Emperor will visit 


riers 
racies, Toe French Republi ar- 
Tre de 
territory 
The Ping 
not heen concluded It is rn- 
wearied of the Neufchatel 
trifling, are about to impose terms on Prussia and Swit- 


Envland 


ans propose running C 
not, Cavaiguac, and others for the Legislature 
mand of Turkey on 


has been referred to France and England 


Persia for restitution of 
lish 
and Persian treaty has 
mored that the four Powers, 


zverland. It is reaffirmed that France and ate 
mediating in the Spanish-Mexican quarrel 
mediating between the Western Powers and Naples and 
to 


Wirtemberyg has signed a concordat with 


Sardinia Sardinia 


with Rome 


proposes resume negotiations 
Rome 

The British Government has rejected the Dallas-Cla- 
rendon Treaty relative to Central America—on account 
Lord Palmerston, since 


the Englixh election, evidently - 


amend ments 
feels his oats °’ 

Tur ApULTERATION OF Liqvuors.—The follow- 
drink, 
been presented to the public by Dr. Hiram Cox, chemi- 
He 
snys that during two years he has made 21° inspections 
and has 
imitations, and ayreat portion of 
of brandy he 


ire 


what we have recently 


cal inspector of alcoholic liqnors in Cincinnati 


of various kinds of liquors, found more than 


nine-tenths of them 


them poisonous concoctions does not 


believe there ix one gallon of | ina hundred gallons, 


the imitations having corn whiskey for a basis, and ya- 


rious poisonous ac ids for the condiments Of wines, 


| not a gallon in a thousand, purporting to be sherry, port, 


or sweet Malaya, Is pure, but they are made of water, sul- 
phuric acid, aluin, Ssuinea pepper, horse-radish, and 
many ¢f them without a single drop of alcoholic spirit 
Dr. Cox warrants there are not ten gallons of genuine 
port wine in Cincinnati 
he has found only from 17 to 2 per cent. of alcobolic 
spirit. when it should have from 45 to 50, and some of 
it contains sulphuric acid enough ina quart to eata 
hole through a man’s stomach. As whiskey is now the 
favorite beverage, these facts are worth consideration 
If about fifty of these adulterators could be caught and 
hung, it would be a blessing to the community 
Wacker Ciosery Bestecep.—A large nuim- 
ber of the Pilibusters recently returned to New York— 
glad enough\to get back sufely. 
closely besieged at Rivas, subsisting on mule flesh, 
seasoned with sugar for want of salt 
harassed by the Allies, and his men cannot leave their 


entrenchments without being shot 


' . ‘ : 
considerable loss, while desertion is continually going | 


on, reducing the strength of his force. 

General Mora states that he has got Walker and his 
had 
trench all around what was left of the city, and that 
Walker be foreed surrender by the 2th of 
April. 

San Juan del Sar and San Juan del Norte, or Grey- 


forces confined to only tio houses—that he 


would te 


town, are both in possession of the Allies, sothat Walker 


can get no relief 


Among the deserters from Walker is Col. Caycee, his 
| Quarter-Master, who distinguished himself at the sieve 
j of the Church of Guadalupe, by holding that place so 


lony against the Allies. 


A Picturr oF Sunpay Lire in Cuicaco.— 
Here is a picture of Sunday life in Chicago, furnished 
by the Times: ‘ Here in Chicago, on Sunday, we have 
fifty-six churches open during the forenoon and evening, 


, but at the same time there are no less than eighty ball- 


rooms, in each of which the ‘ band’ plays from morning 
till midnight, and waltzing goes on without intermis- 
In addition to these 


theatres, each with its performers in tights and very 


sion - festivities,’ 


short garments, rivalling Elisler in their graceful evolu- | 


tions. Saloons have their front doors closed by pro- 


clamation, but doa thriving business through side en- | 


oe) 


trances 





INDIAN ErcireEMENT IN Iowa.—Sr. 


May 1.—The Democrat has advices from Fort Desmoines, 


Iowa, to the 27th ult , stating that five or six hundred 


Sioux Indians had crossed the Desmoines river,in the 
neighborhood of Fort Dodge, on the Saturday previous, 
that it 
As the force at the Fort was Insufiicient to repel such a 


and fears were entertained had been attacked. 


force, companies were organizing to go to the assistance 


of the garrison. Several families had sought refuge 


} in Fort Desmoines, and the greatest consterpation pre- 


vailed. 





Breavx.—The 


mercial tells the following good story : 


ONE OF THE Cincinnati Com 


A young man from the town of S———, in 
Richland county, Ohio, lately visited Cleveland, 
accompanied by a fair damsel. The young man, 
never having been much from “ Hom,’? was some- 
to the of the 
He put up at the Weddell, and order- 
ing dinner, which, in due time being announced, 


what unaccustomed > usages 


world.”’ 


the young gallant boldly walked into a sump- 
tuous repast, leaving the young lady alone in the 
sitting-room. After partaking of a meal that as- 


tonished his stomach, he returned, to his com- 


panion—who was rather surprised at this pro- 
ceeding—and remarked, 

* The dinner was darned good—why didn't 
you buy some.”’ 

The above is an actual fact which we can vouch 
for. The lady was sixteen hours without any- 


thing to eat. 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKET. 

May 4.—There was 4 fair supply of Beef Cattle at the dit 
ferent vards “be eales were maferial’y affected by the ra 
Towards the allerooon there was more activit nthe market, 
and snest of the offerings were disposed of 
taining our nor quetals s Ihe whe 
1.1m heal The greater part of 
counties of this State, and 23) 
trun ite 
marvel 10g feos 
Head, se follows 
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Shit 
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Prussia is | 


| Most Azreeabie artic 


, Ch 


feat money, for he 


In his inspections of whiskey, | 
| Rev. John M. Dagnall, No. 59 


Walker appears to be | 
He is continually | 


The balis of the | 
Allies continually cross the entrenchments, and cause | 


| Hager 
dug a, ' 


we have two | 


Lotis, , 


"6 


On the 27th ulturno, Mes. Maky ANN, wife of Fiaaklin Eg- | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos, 14 and 16 Ann St., N. York. 


| BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Roston, Macs. 
MILTON BOULEMET, Moti'e, Ala. 


J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La, 

HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn 

& W. PRASE & Co., @ West Sixth St., Cineinaati, 
ELT ADAMS, Davenport, Lowa, 

SAPPORD & PARK, Norwich, Conneetieut, 

b.. SEMON, Richio, Va 

A GUNTER, No, % Third St., Loutewille, Ky 





BOY Hoop 


Y ears aco, when roay*ehildhe d 
Lapped me in t'ed cama of bie, 
Then i heart a father's accents, 
Then I felt a mother « kis«, 
ce and mother’s blessing won'd have been 
ry witheut the certainty ‘hat when thectuld 
became alikely youth he could procure neat and Lece nine 
garments at the Brown Srone Clo hing Halio! Rockloll & 
n, Nos. 69 and 6% (new ats e), Chestnut Street, above 
Phiiadeipnis. R. & W. have the finest stock of 
h’sand Adult's Clothing in the city 


pr’a vr 


WILD CHERRY.—We hear so mu 


riu 


of the won- 
all stages 
wnimend - 


eid 

rative power of Dr. Wistar’s Baisam, | 
of drseased lungs, that we feel perfectiy «ate in re 
ing it for general use for cougns, colda, bronciiiti, 





iy EMPLOYMENT FOR THE. YEAR.-—Persons 
o@) of employment may find that which is both profrabie sod 
pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Puldisher, 1™1 
Wi liam Street, New York. nov). tf 





HAD TULILY himeelf pronounced one of hie orations 
witha biaeket about his shou'dera. more people woud have 
Migh-dwv san Admired his eloquence: so true iat 
that indy n dress ix closely ailred to ridicule. 
Horace tins zd the man, “horridus encomptus fama 
que dt i ‘showing teat mallages aod countries a due 
regard tod ss is considered essential te propriety. In our 
Age AN to be well dressed is ascites qua aon which 
1 omay enjoy. who will patronize the fashiorah'e emporium 
of Granvilie S'okea, AM 


« {reas t 


ents 


mt rY 





ROOT GALULERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, a new wonder, 
superior to Ambrotypes, taken by Cook only, corner of Fifth 
aad Chestnut Srroet, Philadelphia, octl tf 


FINE, beautiful Hair. jet b'ack 
Ortresses curling and golden 
]4 the certain resu!t—witnout ehance or doubt— 
(the use of Lyon's KatTHalnon, 

The immense sale of Lvov s KaATHATRON—nearly 1,000,000 
bellies per genr a leat&® .L@ @&oe@ncs Ava universal popu 
Mmrity. he Ladies universally pronounce it the finest and 
eever used It restores the Hair after 
it has falen out—iavizorates and beautifies it, making it soft. 
curly and glossy cl-anses it from all scurf and da: druff—and 
Imoarts to it a delightful perfume, Sold by all dealers, 
everywhere, for 25 cents per bottle. 


Deware of counterfeats. Hratu, Wyxxoorp & Co, 


or brown— 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of Perfumery of all kinds, 63 
| Liberty St., New York. 


ap4-tf 





COUNTERFEIT WISTAR’S BALSAM. 

We would cafitionthe purchasers of the Balsam of Wild 
rry AgAlt st ANIM tation article which has made its ap- 
pearance in many piaces,and which might deceive the un- 
wary bv i's resemblance to the gennine bottle, Of the mix- 
ture we need not speak. Unprincip ad scoundre s can always 
be found ready to counterfeit anything, by which they can 
put money in their pockets, and they are sure to choose the 
inost popular and wel known article eon which to practice 
their Villaines. [Tt 19 alamentable fact that trere are also 
lealersinome dicines who are wiliag to lend themseives to 
carry Out this imposition, by selling such trash as genuine, 
because they can buy at for leas than half the cost of the real 
artiae, Averd sach A man &s you would a dealer in counter- 
is the greater scamp of the two, 

They have never dared to forge the written siceature of T, 
Butts. a wheesome fear of the State r 
themreyes., De care that you fad on (he outside wrapper the 

ritten svanature of 1. BUTTS, and you may rely upon is 
eing kent Buy none other 

Sera W. Fowce & Co., 13! Washington Street, Boston, 
Proprietors, Sold py their agents everywhere. ap2s-3t 


having 


t ne. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired clergyman, 
restored to heath ina few days, after many years of great 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct the 

Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. tf 





MARRIAGES. 





7" Marriage notices must always be accompanied by a 
responsible name. 





yn Tuesday inorning, the 2th ultimo, at St. Paul's 
iscopal Church, by the Rev. Henry 8. Spackman, Doctor 
F. Vanzchau, of Wilmington, Del. to Miss Marr Mas- 
pen, of Chester connty. Pa. 2 

Ona Feb, j2th, by the J. 4. Peters, Mr. Jou~w Hankey, to 
Miss Kate Toman, both of this ecny. New York papers 
please oopy. 

In tne orh nitirao, by the Rev, Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
Joseru TomMbiinson, to Miss ANNIE M. Brappoc«, both of 
Buriunzton county. N. J. 

On the 2h silone. by the Rev. Wm. H. Odenheimer. 
teneRT PaTTxKRsoON,to Miss Lizzie C. Suvuyster, both 
o' trankford, Pa. 

On the i3 h ultimo, by the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, Mr. 
Joun K. Brooker, to Wise CARRIE Weaver, caughter of 
Kinjah J. Wevver, both of this cary. 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. C. R. Demme, Mr. 
y Wagar, to Miss Kate WINTERS. 
the lah ulrimo, by the Kev. Joseps H. Kennard, Mr. 

VILLIAMS, to Miss SaRAN SHAFFER, bothof this 
eity. 


On the 224d ultimo, by the Rev. T. A. Fernley, Mr. 
DaNiet Pau, to Mary EE. SvopvcRrass, both of this city. 

On the wth ultimo, by the Kev. Henry A. Boardman, 
D. D., Mr. Joun Mason, to Macair . daughter of James 


( 
Kp 
J. 


oO 
Trnomas 


| Me Allister, kaq. beth of Uhis ciuy 


On the 16th ultimo, by tee Rev. F. J, Barbelin, NicuoLas 
GuesskNwykR, to Miss Mary F. Rocers, bots ot this 


ety. 
Gn the 6th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Wilder, Mr. Henry 
Pierce, to Misa Susan Harris, both of Chester, Delaware 
county, Pa. 
On the 12h ultimo, by the Rev 


George Chandler. Mr. 
Joun Ksapr,to Miss [sanetia T. 


pit, both of Ken- 


On the 16th ultimo, by the Rev. L. H. Christian, Mr. 
Francis G. Succrz, to Miss EMILINE ANDERSON, botn of 
this city. 

Onthe 15th ultimo, by the Rev. Richard Newton, Mr. 
Ricnarnp H. Detrron,te Carouive HH, daughter of the late 
Taos. J. Giat.y, both of this eity. 


DEATHS. 


} sington. 











ivy” Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by a 
responsible name. 





Onthe Bth ultimo. Marcaret, daughter of Herry and 
Eitzabe.h Orr, aged 25 years, 

On the th ultimo, Mr. James Scanian, Jr. aged 72, 

On the Rrh ultimo, Rensawin CARLIN, aged 47 years, 

On the 2th ultimo, Mr. WittiawM SHankpLess, Printer, 


On the 2th ultimo, ALOMENIA, daughter of Stephen and | 


Mary Smith, aved 10 years, 

On the Sth ultimo, Mr. Witiiaw FLEv, aeed 97 years, 

On the 2th altimo, Mrs, ANN CATHARINE, wife of James 
A. Noble, aged 40 years. 

On the Vth altuno, ANDREW Foster, aged 22 years, 

On the th ultimo, Joun McHALe, aged S years, 

On the 28th ultimo, RLLEN, wite of the late Arthar Duffy, 
aged St years. 

On the 27:h ultumo. Mrs. Maritpa Frances, wife of John 
S. Orner, aged 3) years. 

On the 27th ultimo, MaTiLpa WALknr, aged 19 years, 

Onthe Bth ultimo, Mrs. Evizipern McCaw trey, ag 
ears, 
a the 2th ultimo, Cuances Puiiurps, aged 28 years. 


bert, ased St vears, 

On the 2ith ultimo, WiLL 
ristown, Pa. 

On the 7th ultiamo, Joun Norawn. aged 2 years, 


aw A. CRAWFORD, Esq. of Nor 


On the 24th ultimo, Exruer, wite of Charles Delaney, | 


aged 4% years 
On the 24th ultimo, Mary F. wile of Wm. D. Potts. 
Ou the 2oth uitime. WiLLiaM TlarrLey. aged 56 years. 
Ip Leavenworth City, Kansas, on the 20th ultimo, Mrs, 
Awanna A. wifvof [eaac Hall, formeriyvot Philadelphia. 
Onthe 2=thultimo, Mrs. Mary 
On the &th ultimo, Hannan N. 
A. Moore, aged 54 years 
On the Sth ultimo, Saran Cook. 
On the 25h ultimo, Mrs. Maru irk 
On the Sth ultimo, Jawes Retry 
On the 7h ultimo, SaMUEL PORTER, aged 286 ycars 
On the % h ultimo, Joun, sou of Dausel and Mary A. Fos- 
benner, azed 7 years. 
On the 3th ultimo, Thomas McCut 


relict of the iate Bethnel 


r DukHAM, aged 73. 


aged 12 years. 


“BANK NOTE LIST. 


SKEY 





CoRRECTED FOR THE Saturvay Evesina Post, | 


By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 

No. 2 South Third Street. 

Puitaperpnuia, April 27, 1857. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five conte a line fir tho first insertion, 
Thirty cents line for each eubsequent insertion 


Deuble column Advertisements—One Doliar a line for every | 


' eneertion, 
7” Payment ie required in wlvance, 





SPLENDID PICTORIAL WORK. 


TTEVTBR’S PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


_ PROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC, 


' 
| Neing © perfret pictare of those portiona of the 


through Which the Hiv or St. Lawrence flows 


THIS SPLENDID PANORAMA 


Is Trrelee Fret in Length, and comprises moat beautiful and 
lughly finished Viewsofl The Falls of Niagara, Th Thow 

cand Islands, The Rapids, Victoria Bridge, the cities of 
Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, Quebec, &r.. and numerous 
sirialler places; together with 70 prises of [losteated Letter 
Press Deseriptions of Canadian Scenery, similar to the Ea- 
ropern Hand Books of the Rhine, &c. We ean give em piry 


1,000 Travelling Agents 


In S ling this Beautiful Book. 





Cannas 


Pree $1, at retai 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 
HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, Ohio. 


To whom all appliestious for Agencies, and all ordera for the 
hook, mast be addresen!. tny9-4t 


kK EK Y 


GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 


work dom nit, hy devel 
MINER, in tracing 
venlta 
GEOLOGIST, in fe lowing out the eradual and pro 








Even | 





‘ping geners! laws, to assist 
the best heealities for mineral 


4 
| The 
The 


Kressive development of the earth, aceording to fixed 


awa; 
The PUYSICIAN, in observing the effeets of soil and eli- 


mate or man’s physical, mental and moral condition, | 


whether for health or disease ; 

PHILANTHROPIST, or Legislator, in deducing from 
those laws the best means for future improvement, iu- 
dividually, socially and nationally. 


| The 





The sum of teisdom is to knote the laws by which the uni- 
; Verse 1s governed ; the sum of ristwe is to obey them. 
By RICHARD OWEN, M. D., 


Professor of Geology and Chemistry in the University of 
Nashvilie, Tennessee, 


~~ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
500 AGENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass for Two Unrivalled Popular 








DOLLAR MONTHLIES:) 


| “THE LADIES’? WREATH,” 
AND 
«THE FAMILY KEEPSAKE.” 


Addrese, with references, 


my9-4t S Spruce Street, New York. 





LEVER, LEP)NE and PLAIN WATCHES. 
J. LADO MUS has constantly on hand a larce assortment of 


give full satisfvetion as timekeepers ; also, a large assortment 
of JEW of every description, all of whieh will be 


“ake 


my9-13t 





formerly 413 Market Street, above Eleventh. 
6é Baitisu ESTATES."*—TO HEIRS AT LAW, 
&e. The undersigned has at command lists of all per- 
sons advertised for, in the English and Continental papers :— 
List of unclaimed money in Bank of England, &e.; and being 
connected with an eminent member of the English bar, is pre- 
paced to trace out and recover property, real and personal, in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. Circular sent free, on 
receipt of stauip. D. M. STEVENS, 
Box 2,169 Cincinnati. 
REFERENCES. 
Joseph T. Swan, Judge Supreme Court, Ohio. 
Moodie, Cashier City Bank, Columbus, Ohi. 


Thomas 


annum, also to Loudon, Reynolds, Boucher, Barber and 
Price estates. It 





res SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ES- 
TATE AT THE EASTWARD—The Rancho Pes- 


estimated to contain two hundred thousand cords of wood, 
worth at San Francisco nine or ten dollars per cord, with 
niasion house and other improvements, It has a good port, 
protected from prevailing winds. Inquire of 

JOHN C. GORE, 


my9-9t Monterey, California. 





MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Please to Read 
this! Agents War ed! Extra inducements for (857. 

All persons in want of employment wii. a once receive our 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre-paid, 
by forwarding us their address. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the liberal offers we make te all persons engaging 

the sale of onr LARGE TYPE QUARTO PIC. 
TORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about ONE THUU- 
SAND ENGKAVINGS. 

On receipt ot the established price. Six Dollars, the Picto- 
rialfamily Bible, with a well bound Subscription Book, will 
be oarefully boxed, and forwarded a express, at our risk and 
expense, to any central town or village in the United States, 
excepting those of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and we | known to 
be the most salable. Please open a correspondence w.th us, 
and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to your address our 
General Circularof Books, terms, and full information re'stive 
to the business, Address ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

nov9-tf 181 WILLIAM SIP.,N.Y. 








BELCHER’S HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1,024 Pages,—200 Enjravings. 
FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


704 Pages, with 24 Illustrations in Colors, 


THE FAMILY BIBLE, 


In the old fashioned family style, with the Apoc, and Con., 
Psalms in verse and eng. 

These books are issued expressly for the business, and are 
meeting with unprecedented success, For general subserip- 

tion sales, toget: er with the liberality of our Terms, we car 
| safely challenge the world to produce their equals, 

F ull particulars on application to 

OHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 

jansi-tf 15 Sansom St., Philadeiphia. Pa. 








Cares CURED.—-DR. J. F. LOUNSBERRY & 
, COS Institute for the Treatment and Cure of Cancers, 
Tumors, Wens. Scrofula, Ulcers, &c., 11S Walnut Streer, 
Philndelphia. ‘These diseases aro treated with unexarnpled 
success, and without resort to Surgical Operations. 
skill is sus:ained by a very successful practice of orer fiftern 
vears, Dr. 1..’s Pamphiet will be sent to any address free 
on receipt ofa Postage Stamp. my |4-eow5St 





QCARPA'S ACOUSTIC OIL--For the cure of DEAF - 
KS ness, discharge of matter from the ears 
DR 


ON. 
St., Philada. 


1 $150 


jly H-eowtl 





rae MONTH CAN BE MADE, and no 

umbug. 

| For particulars, address E. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N.Y, 
myY-2t 


V ANTED, AGENTS TO SELL STEEL PLATE 


Engraving of t 
MANDMENTS.’’ 
can make $50 to $60 per month. For partioulars. addrese 
D. H. MULFORD. 
my 9-4t No, 167 Broadway, New York. 








ONJURING!- The whole ait of Conjuring made easy, 
y with full instructions how to perform nearly 20 of the 
mst astonishing and wonderful feats of Hocus Pocus 
Sleight of Hand, Ventritoquism and Legerdemain, Illustrated 
with 100 Engravings. Price & cents per copy. 5 copies $1. 
| Sent, poet pace by mail. Address LONG & 


Falis, N. ¥ my? 2t 





THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the United States for this celebrated make of Watch, would 
recommend it to persona wishing a time-piece on wluoh they 
ean tmplicetly rely to keep correct treme, 

It ws haraned with tea leaf pinieps, genuine rudy jewels and 
chronometer balance, carefully adjusted, to counteract the va 
rintions caused by Aratand cold. and is unequalled for time 
keeping qualities by any fine Raxlish movement ever import 
et uate thes eouatry, FARR & THOMPSON 
Importera of Watches, ke., 
120 Chestnut St., beiow Fourth, Phiiada. 

WILSON McGREW & SON, 
Watohmakers, Cineinnat:, Ohio 

\. B.=—The above Watches oan be sent aately by mail or 

express to any part ofthe Union, pani T-eowly 


R. DOLLARD, 
2177 Chestnut Mreet, 


PHILADKLPHIA, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Ventilating Wig and 
Elastic Band Toupaces. Instructions to enable iadies and 
geatiemen to measure their own heads with accuracy. 

For Wires, Tachkes, Towpers and Seaips, Inches. 
No.l. ‘The round of the head. No. 1. From forel ad back as 
2. From forehead over the far as bald 
head to neck 2. Over forehead as far as 
3% From ear to ear over required 
the top, i. Over thee 
4. From ear to ear round head 
the forehead, 
Tle bas always read 


Por ale alee be 





ywhel the 


\ for eale a aplemlid atoek af Gents’ Wigs, 
Toupes, Ladsves’ Wigs, ball Woes, Proeota, Braids, ph ng 
Ac., bewatifall’y twanduiae: ure vat ae choap @s Boy establish 
mentinthe turn. Letters trom any part of the woeld will 
ive ation weet ew) 


rw 


/ eee a lal 


| on handsome and clear } 
bound ino musiin, aise in sheep and half morocco at a small | 


“JOHN F. SCOLVILL, Publisher. | 


the above, of various celebrated make: s, which he warrants to | 


sod at the LOWEST PRICES, at his siore, No. 1113, | 
SANBORN, CARTER, BAZIN & CO., 
| 
| 
| 


enadero—three miles from Monterey,on the coast of the Pacific, | 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! | 


Bach Nevel Complete in One Volume, 
|THE ILLUSTRATED FIRESIDE EDITION 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


| Twe Volumes in One for One Dollar. 








We are now peeing thie beautifal edition of the Waverly 

Novels, to be campletet in twenty -aeven Limo colomes, in an 

| © gant style, waking ot beth the BAST and CHEAPEST in 
) the market, 


TWO NOVELS EVERY MONTH. 
WAVERLEY 


'GUY MANNERING 


READY SATURDAY, MAY rua. 








+ 





This edition is superior and preferatle for its convement 
, *i7e, clearness and boldness of type, ite uniformity with all 
the standard issues of the best Ameriean and English authors, 
ind completemess of cach Narel ia one rolume by ttl f— 
studionsy avoiding the disasreeabie continuation of a Tale 
trom beck to hevk. Al the volumes are light, handsome, 
pleasant, and convenient to held for perusal, 
The FIRESIDE EDITION has, besides a Glossary and 
' Tales of » Grandfather that are fownd ta no other edition, 
the Auther’s final corrections and curious notes and additions 
selected and prepared exclusively for it 


It is the fullet and best arranged edition before the publie. 
TWO FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
eIccompany Each Volume. 
They are printed ©. superfine calendered paper, and ele 


gantly bound mm musin ant haifealt. The ty pe is large and 
| easy to the eve, 


PEOPLE'S LIBRARY EDITION, 


‘NOW COMPLETE AND READY 
IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Price, $15 Per Set, or 623 Cts. Per Vol. 


These, containing al! the additions and improvements, are 
the same sized voiumes and type as the finer edition, printed 
paper, tastefully and substantially 





advance, They are equally durable and readetde with the 


FIRESIDE EDITION. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


THE 
WAVERLEY ANECDOTES 
WITH 
SIXTEEN FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR-EARLY IN MAY. 





| quality, $4; at do., $3. The 





| 
| img iaterestand rare power. One volume, I2mo. 
| 
' 


‘THE GREEN MOUNTARNS ONCE MORE, 


JUDGE THOMPSON, 


The popelar author of “The Green Mountain Boya,’* 
“Locke Amaten."’ Aco., has just completed for the pub/i@ 
eye, the great work of his life, entithed : 


GAUT GURLEY; 


THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG. 


This exciting tale is founded on a murder of unnsual atro- 
| City, that occurred about 4 years ago, among the Trappers 
j and Hanters of Umbagoe and the other wild Lakes lying on 
| the nertheriy borders of Maine and New Hampehire. (aut 
Gurley was supposed to be an actor in this and other flagi- 
tous crimes, and made his escape to the West Indies, 
Judge Thompson has built a story upon these historic facts, 
which will probably be more read by New England prope 
than any book which he has ever written. It isa work of thrill- 
Price §1. 














PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. my 2-4 





SYRINGES! 


HE _ MOST COMPLETE SELF-INJECTING 
SYRINGE EVER OFFERED—eo as to be 
carried in the pocket. Equaily adapted to the use of 
and Females. They can be relied on as superior to the more 
expensive French E:nghish articles in use, and will neg 
xive trouble, as others do, by needing repair. Preee—isd 
remittance of @i' Amouat, 
with & letter stamps, and address, will receive prompt attea- 
tron, and the article sent by mail, 
For aaie, Wholesale and Retail, by —C. H. NEEDLES, 
2 Pharmaceutist and Dealer in Trusees and Braces, 
my? 


S. W. corner of 12th and Race Sts., Phas. 


CARPETINGS. 

J. S. DEPUY & SONS, Masonic Hall, 
Chestnut Street below Eighth, Philadelphia, 
Would call the attention of the pub ic to the large —~ vaned 
assortmen: of CARPETS, OLL, CLOTHS, MATTINGS, 
Ae, which they are selling very cheap for Cash, or City ac~ 

ceptances, Wholesale and Retail. my 





"NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





This hook econtains—written in a most attractive style—an | 


historical account of the principal characters, scenes, tradi- 
tions, &e., &e., on which the novels are founded, 

In it also will be found, interwoven throughout with the 
| anecdotes, a description of the manners, costumes and super- 
siitions of the different clans and nations at the time they 
fizure in these works. 

It isa book of rare interest, abounding in beautiful deserip- 


} tions, and exciting aud pleasing incidents; and to those who 


SS CHBAPER THAN BVER A 


GOLD and SILVER HUNTING CASE, OPEN DIAL, | 


would fully enjoy and appreciate the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
it will be found an indispensable companion. 


iL 7? Copies of either editions sent by mail, post paid, on 
| receipt of price. For sale by Booksellers every where. 

iT” Agents wanted in every town in the United States and 
Canadas. 





FESTUS, Pocket Edition, 32mo., Blue and Gold, 75 Cents. 





25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


my9-<t 





‘JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


ON SATURDAY, APRIL 15th, 
GAUT GURLEY; 
oR, 

THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG. 


By the Author of **Green Mountain Boys,”’ *‘Locke Ams 
4 


den,”’ &e. 


| 
| WILL PUBLISH AS FOLLOWS: 


T7* Heirs wanted to Chadwick estate, value $409,000 per | 


One Volume 12mo, Price #1. 





ON MONDAY, APRIL 20th, 
HUNTER’S 
PANORAMIC GUIDE, 
FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC. 


Splendidly Illustrated with 100 Engravings. 
Price $1. 





ON MONDAY, MAY 4th, 





THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. | 


&c., &o. Alnw | 
_N. JACKSON’S PILE and TETTER EMBROCA- 
For sale by DR. D. JAYNE & SON, 84 Chestnut 


Business new, easy, usefu', honorable, | 


CO., Brasher | 


DR. ALLEN’S 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


A superb royal 8vo. volume of 900 pages. 





| Price 95. 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 19th, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK, 


The Choicest Collection of Sacred Lyrics in the 
English Language. 


my?2-4t Price 75 cents and $1. 


> VER 

| A\ Xd ‘ NACHE. 

} 

| TO THOSE WHO LOVE THEIR FELLOW BRINGS, 
AVE A REMEDY APURELY VEGETABLE) 


| 

} I_H 

)FOR_FEVER AND AGU S, and FALL 

| SICKNESS, which has NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO 

; FAIL. It isas pleasant, and as cheao, as it is efficacious. 
Any person who will send me the names, and directions to 

| the residences, of ten individuals sick of Consumption, or 








any disease of the Chest or Lungs, or suffering from a broken | 
| down and shattered Constitution, will receive asa reward | 


this Recipe. It embodies full instructions for inaking and 
| administering this wonderful Medicine. Address 

| DR. TRACY DELORME, 
my9-4t New York Post Ottice. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


HOWELL & BROTHERS, 


156 Chestnut Street, 
BELOW %h, NEXT TO JONES’ HOTEL, 





Dr. 3..’s | 





LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


FOR MAY. 


THIS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has, since its 
commencement, met with most unexpected success. 
Its SUPERIOR ILLUSTRATED 
TALES. 
CHOICE SELECTION of MUSIC 
ELEGANT DESIGNS in NEE- 
DLEWORK. 
LARGE COLORED FASHION 
PLATE. 
ELABORATE and NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS, &¢., &c. 
Together with its price, has rendered it the 


Most valuable, entertaimmg and desirable 
periodical published. 


THE CHEAPEST WORK or tre 
KIND IN THE WORLD. 
$1,450 a year; 15 cents single No.; 5 copies $6; 
9 copies $10; 12 copies $12. 
J" Send 15 cents for specimen copy. Address 
my 2-2 





SCATTERGOOD & CO., Pablshers, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Door Above 6th, Phila. 


Where may be found the largest and handsomest aasortment 
in the eity. 

iL?” Purchasers from the country will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call at our store, where they will be suited with 
superior articles atthe lowes! prices 


se pé- BURTON & LANING. 








G RAVE STONES—GRAVE STONES. —Persons in 
W want of Monuments or Grave Stoves of any kind, can 
see 8 large variety that cannot fail to plense, ar the Marble 
Works of ADAM SIrRINMETZ, Ridge Avenue below 


11th, Philada. apts-3t 

>) 50 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED, to 
aed ciroulate RAPID SELLING, Valuable Family 
Works, which attract by their low peress, tatteresting conten’s 
and Superbly Colored Plates For full particulars apply, 
if you live Kast, to HENRY LIOW EK, 102 Nassan St., New 
York, if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Cincinnati* 


mhl15-tt 

17 VALUABLE RECIPES, BEAUTIFUL ARTS 
40 and CHOICE SECRETS, including Brown’s Great 

Discovery. Dow's #5 Honey Recipe, &c Also, how tor 
very beat Black, Blueand Red Inks; O1lx; Painta; Varnishes; 
Perfumes; Wines; Fire Proof Paint and celebrated India Ink, 
Ail the above seut by mail for 25 cents. Address 

ny2-2t M. M. SANBORN, Stockholm Depot, N. ¥ 


CAs of Every Description, Mounted with Gold, 
/ Silver, Ivory, &c.—Canesand Crutches made toorder, 
Opera Glasses, Ivory Fans, &c., neatly repaired, and ali 
kinds of Fancy Turning done. GEORGE DOLI 
Manufacturer, No. 104 North Sixth St., Phila. 
N. B.—Toys and Fancy Goods in great assortment. 
my2-4¢ 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. It is worm 
by 1,200 persons, aud with most astomshing sue- 
cess, In competition with thirty other subst: 
tutes of the best French, English and German 
manufacture, it received the award of the Great 
Medal at the World's E-rhibition in London, as 
the best artificial limb known. In this country 
it has boen thirty times exhibited, in competition 
with all others at the Annual Fairs in the prin- 
cipal cities, and has, in every instance, receiv 
the award of the Atgaest or Arst premiwm, And 
asa crowning honor, by the unanimous approval 

fF of an international conneil, the “First Pre- 
minm’’—only Silrer Medal given for Limbs- 
was awarded the inventor at the New York Cry— 
stal Palace. 


Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gra’ is 


to every applicant. : " 
. FRANK PALMER, 
376 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














oetll-ly 





AVING FUND of the NATIONAL SAFETY CO., 
9 WALNUT Street, South-West oorner of ory D. 
PHILADELPHIA, has nearly OVE MILLION AND A 
HALF OF DOLLARS all in first class ppeusnte. A erest 





| H.M.R 


Olfer to Country Merchants, and the Trade, the largest | 


assortment of 
WALL AND WINDOW PAPERS, 


In the United States, which they wil! sel] at the lowest rates 
mearss-8t 





ENGKAVINGS, inoluding the beautifully itlustrat+d | 
he**LORD'’s PRAYER AND TEN COM- , 
An active person, with & small capital, 


WM. D. ROGERS. 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Carriages of every description built to order, and for sale, 
combining durability, style and elegance of finish. sepl3-ly 


IRON RAILING WORKS —The subse i- 
rity ber is prepared to fill orders ior IRON RAITL- 
emetery Lots, Steps, 





ING for Public and Private Parks, Balconies, 

&c. Aliso Vera 3, Iron Stairs, 
| Doors, Settees, Chairs, Statues, Fountains, and ev 
scription of ornamental 


largest assortment of Patrerns, and the greatest facilities for 
manufacturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited, orders prompt'y attend 
| ed to, and boxed carefully, to carry to any part of the Union, 
Persons wishing to make seleotions, by acdressing the sul - 
soriber, stating what class of work they want, will arepore 
| tolos of aesign sent them, , G. HOO 
felR-Ne 121 N. Benth St., above Race, Philada. 





de- 


} 


and useful Iron Work, having the | wife Wit 


Five Per Cent. Openevery day, and on y hurs- 
day evenings till 9 o’ clock. 4-2t 





GENTS WANTED, IN EVERY COUNTY.— 

“i THE BEST OF a) to a mdm OFFERED. A 

Catalogue with terms ard full instructions will be sent, by 

NE ee Street “Philedelprta, or if living Weets 
No. 23 Sout Street, ilade!pnia, or if living Wes 

°M RULISON, No. 141 Main Street. Cincinnats, Ohio.” 


marl4-tf 


EALTH DEPENDS UPON PURE BLOOD.— 
— and acrid blood cannot secrete heaithy bile, 
therefore the first thing for those who are Gyreertio 
be to commence the purification of their blond, 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS 
Not only purify, but they make the blood rieher, and ad@ 
theap principles upon which the power to resist disease, de- 
ends, 
, MILD OPERATION WITH SUCCESSFUL EFFECT ARE THB. 
PECULIARITY OF BRANDR&TH’s Pitts. Now that we 





| soon expect genial spring, it is of great importance that afew 


} 


} 


Ss. W. JACORS, } 
| Iphie 
205 Arch Street, Phila tp ete, ao 


on hand a lar wtment of 

=~ CARRIAG fat the latest ’ 

Parisian design, also a variety of LIGHT 
CARRIAGES, of modern atyles. fel.a-m 
iv 


’ A! 00 AC 
\ ANTARY Ur # PE ‘TH! A capital of 
$5 only required, Full particulars given, free, to all who en- 


ele stamp, or a three cent piece ress 
ean te ee ee eg MARTON, Plaistow, N. HL. 


N) 
apls-4t ‘ 


1.00 


aps 3 


\ of $10 per moath. Full particalars given free to 

who enclose a Postage Stamp or a three cent piece, 

address H. B. GRANT & CO. 
ap2s-3t Atkinson Depot, N. i. 


LD GOLD PENS RE-POINTED—Price 3% 
Enclose the Pea ina letter 

The return mati wail bring the 

fed 14-\at Address =D. 








ACHINE NEEDLES, of a)! kinds, manufactured om 
of the very best Cast Steel, at 85 and 86 a hundred, by 
THOMAS SCHOFIELD, 
Lyun, Massachusetts, 


AGENTS can make over 100 per cent., 
preAis, Sead stamp to 
M. J. COOK, Detroit, Mich. 


Swre 








a4 good as new. 
ELLIOTT, Sy recuse, NY. 
yok ONLY $3.—PRRMANENT EKMPLOYMENT 

in & goed Dusinesa, anda profit of 8100 per month guaran 


toed. Fs trou encione ataime fu : 
AP Lt at NN OMAEH CRONOEN CY, HARMONY, R. 1, 





wi h Cash or Postage Stamps. 


i 
ander and | 


A ROR FS MEN, AT A, 


TANTED, 300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, at a rr 


mainder 


; . OF A prat bottle by the aw $ 
| ORS Rn Non Hroom Street, * ew York, 


;@ 


doses be u the wise. Our race are sub:ect toa 
dancy of vitiating bile at this season, and it is as 

as it is prevalent; but Brandretn’s Pills afford an in 
and efficient protection. By their occa: use, we . 
the collection of these impurities, which, when in sufficies® 
quantities, cause s0 muc r tothe fine organs of the 
stomach aud bowels. They seoa cure liver coumpéiaint, dys- 
pepsia, loss of appetite, pain in the head, pain 
the breast bone, sudden faintness and costiveness. 


n bri 
Brandreth’s Pills work their way to the very reots of the 
ease, cleansing in their Ke, removing every unhealt 
accumulation, till the blood is purified, the whole system 
renovated, the functions ard duties of life become a 
pleasure, where before they had been sad eary bur- 


ens. 
We have thousands of similar testimonials to the follow- 
ing, and such evidence can he from living witnesses all 
around us on every side. I[t is froma gentleman of high re- 
qoctepie. whose letters can be geen at the Principal a. 
e 
7 


© lam now fifty-two years of age ° nd ™ 

For twenty yenee I pave used your Pills as my family medi- 

cine, and [ wish no other! I have never tae 

calla physician in my family, (save ia the sickness of my 
children) during the twenty years.’’ 


TRUE MEDICINAL PRINCIPLES. 

Never extract blood, Blood isthe life. By extracti Lb 
in painful diseases you may occasion the ppatient ease, . bat 
vemnemnber, ais fm Pla es reduction Rad lessening 
power to feel. Andb us taking away nature's tools 
may proven her from fully repaareng the rm of \ahion- 
mation, and convert what might only have seen ¥ aiokness 
ot a few days or weeks into a chronic adeotion of months of 
years, 


PURGING BY MEANS OF BRANDRETH’'S PILLS, 
Thia is the means which acoords with nature -nature’s re- 
y in fact, When sudden, acute or oontinaed pence, 
then to insure seourity yea must take a toine that 
surely purge. There must be no shilly ying, because 
every minate leat may be 


al. . 
A Ww Svotr & SONS, 1st NotMBROOND Bere 
d ein 21 Broadway on the box are counterfeit. 


Pail 
he genuine are sold by everyw 
apil- 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


Wheee agate of ite have nearty run owt, desse 

t as’ incies. & in 

Ashme. Broachitis, rook By my Se | General Deel ty. 
y was dissoveres bd hin yee wee only chide, 
‘was given up to 

ee possible, he will : to such his athicted fellow 

ings a8 request it, this reci . witt full eh 


mak t 3 
eee cock applivent OS pee him one shill Taree 


returned postage on t 1 the re- 
pore : be applied to the payment ob thie. vertise- 


DR.H. J 
No. 19 Grand aes < ity, N. J. 
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c CONnsU 1ON.—Daily ex- 
URE CURR FOR CONSUMPTION fai £2 
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Wit and Gamer. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


AND AN IRISH INNKEEPER. 








English Gentleman.—ITalloa, house ' 

Krish Innkeeper.—I don’t know any one of that 
name. 

Gentleman.—Are you the master of the inn? 

Innkeeper.—Yer, sir, please your honor, when 
my wife's from home. 

Gentleman.—Have you a bill of fare ? 

Innkeeper.—Yes, sir; the fairs of Mullingar 
and Ballinasloe are the next week. 

Gentleman.—I see. How are your beds? 

Innkeeper.—Very well, I thank you. 

Gentleman.—Have you any mountain ? 

Innkeeper.—Yes, sir, the country is full of 
mountains, ‘ 

Gentleman.—I mean a kind of wine. 

Innkeeper.—Yes, sir; all kinds, from Irish 
white wine ( buttermilk) to Burgundy. 

Gentleman.—Have you any porter? 

Innkeeper.—Yes, sir. Pat is an 
porter; he'll go anywhere. 

Gentleman.—No; I mean porter to drink. 

Innkeeper.—Oh, sir, he’d drink the ocean— 


excellent 


never fear for that. 
Gentleman.—Have you any fish? 
Innkeeper.—They call myself an odd fish. 
Gentleman.—I think so; I hope you're no 
sharp. 
Innkeeper.—No, sir, 
lawyer. 
Gentleman.—Have vou any soles? 
Innkeeper.—For your boots or shoes, sir! 
Gentleman.—Psha! have you any plaice? 
Innkeeper.—No, sir; but I was promised 
if I would vote for Mr. Bolter. 
Gentleman.—Have you any wild fowl? 
Innkeeper.—They are tame enough now, 
they have been killed these three days. 
Gentleman.—I must see myself. 


am not a 


indeed; I 


? 


mie, 


lor 


Innkeeper.—An’ welcome, sir; Ill fetch you 
the looking- glass. 





A LESSON ON TRUE CHARITY. 


At a missionary mecting among the negroes in 
the West Indies, it is related, these resolutions 
were adopted :—1. We will all give something. 
2. We will each give according to our ability, 
3. We will give willingly. At the close of the 
meeting, a leading negro took his seat at the 
table, with pen and ink, to put down what each 
came to contribute. Many advanced to the table, 
and handed in their contributions, some more 
and some less. Among the contributors was an 
old negro, who was very rich, almost as rich as 
the rest united. He threw down a small silver 
coin. 

«“ Take dat back again,” said the chairman of 

the mecting. ‘Dat may be ’cordin’ to de fust 
resolution, but not ’cordin’ to de second.” 
* The rich old man accordingly took it un. and 
hobbled back to his seat much enraged. One 
after another came forward, and all giving more 
than himself, he was ashamed, and again threw 
a piece of money on the table, saying : 

« Dar—take dat!” 

It was a valuable piece of gold, but it was 
given so ill-temperedly that the chairman an- 
swered : 

«« No, sah, dat won’t do! Dat may be ’cordin’ 
to the fust and second resolution, but not ’cord- | 
in’ to de third.” 

He was obliged to take it up again. Still 
angry with himself the rich old negro sat a long 
time, until nearly all were gone, and then ad- 
wanced to the table, and with a smile on his 
countenance, laid a large sum of money on the 
table. 

«< Dar, now, berry well,’’ said the presiding 
megro, “dat will do; dat am ‘cordin’ to all de 
resolutions.” 

This simple narrative contains in a nut-shell | 


the whole formula of benevolence. | 





A Suave’s Notion or Sarvation.—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is from Olmsted’s “ Seaboard 
Slave States :”’ 

A slave, who was “a professor,’ plagued his 
master very much by his persistence in certain 
immoral practices, and he requested a clergyman 
to converse with him and try to reform him. The 
clergyman did so, and endeavored to bring the 
terrors of the law to bear upon his conscience. 

«Look yeah, massa,”’ said the blackslider, 
*< don’t de Scripture say, ‘Dem who believe and 
is baptized shall be saved ?’ ”’ | 

« Certainly,” the clergyman answered; and = 
went on toexplain and expound the passage ; but 
directly the slave interrupted him again. 

‘Jus you tell me now, massa, don’t de good 
book says dese words: ‘Dem as believes and is 
baptize shall be save ;* want to know dat.” 

«Yes; but ” 

«« Dat’s all I want to know, sar; now, wat’s de 
use o’ talkin tome? You ain’t going to make 
me bleve wat de blessed Lord says an’t so, not ef 
you try forever.” 

The clergyman again attempted to explain, but 
the negro would not allow him, and as often as 
he got back to the judgment-day, or was charging 
him with sin, and demanding reformation, he 
would interrupt him in the same way. 

«De Scripture say, if a man believe and be | 
baptize, he shall—he shall be save. 
aminister, I done believe and I done baptize, an / 
shall be saved suah—Dere’s no use talkin, sir.’ 


Now, massa 





Tur Srrenetu or tHE Retina Passiox.— 
Malherbe's scrupulosity as to grammatical minu- 
tix became, in effect, a veritable religion to him; 
dnsomuch that on his death-bed, nay, in the last 
agony, he gave vent to his irritation at the sole- 
cisms of which his nurse was guilty, and, as we 
are assured, scolded her right smartly, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his confessor. 
confessor was only for his 
« Sir,’’ protested the dying man, +1 will defend 
to my very last gasp, the purity of the French 
language.” And when the good father tried to 
work upon his patient by describing the bliss of 
the life to come, but in a somewhat prosy and 


The poor 


snubbed pains,— 


unpicturesque manner—and thereupon asked if 
Malherbe did not feel a great yearning after the 
speedy fruition of all this happiness—the answer 
was, “Say nothing more about it, or 
wretched style will disgust me with the place 
altogether.”’ 


your 





Eseusa Scnoot Discretixe.—In Coleridge's 
time the discipline at Christ’s Hospital was ultra- 
Spartan; all domestic ties were to be put aside. 
« Boy!” Coleridge remembered Bower saying 
to him once, when Le was crying, the first day 
after his return from the holidays— + Boy! the 
school is your father! Boy! the school is your 
mother! Boy! the school is your brother! the 
school is your sister! the school is your first 
cousin, and all the rest of your relations! Let's 
have no more crying.” 





| Miscellany. 


Covips’t Pass Correas ox Hin.—A cortes- | 


pondent, writing to a Boston paper from New 
| Orleans, gives the following incident : « You can 
| buy nothing in New Orleans and most southern 
| and western cities for less than a « picayune,’ or 
| six-and-a-quarter cents. Coppers are 
| known. 


I saw on board ene of the western boats. A man 


hardly | 
I was amused ata little incident which | 


TSVENING 





POST, 





from the North tried to pass ten coppers upon a | 


‘Sucker,’ a native of llinois, for a 


‘lithe. | 


*What be they ?’ inquired the Sucker, turning 


the in unfeigned ignorance, +] 
calculate they are cents,’ replied the Northerner, 
‘Can't ‘| reckon the 
other, «and what's more, old 
to. What mister 2’ +] 
vow to the judges,’ said the Northerner, ‘you 
the heathen ' 
Ten of them are worth one dime. Can't 
it E Pluribus Unum—that's the 


ove Coppers 


you read?’ not,” said 


don't want is cents, 


are worse than 
sartin! 


you see saves 


Latin for Hail Columbia, and here, it's inscribed | 
‘Look here, stranger,’ responded | 
the Sucker, putting the thumb of his hand into | 


one cent.’ 
| his ear, and inclining his fingers forward, ‘ you 
may run a saw on a Hoosier or Wolverine, but 
I'in dod rotted if you Yankee me with the con- 


tusive stuff.’ ”’ 


«And he marched off to the social hall to in- | 


, dulge in a drink of corn whiskey, in compliment | 


to his own sagacity.”’ 


Hivine One's Hanns Ferr.—Going to the 


oy 
your right hand, the libretto in leit; 
the French text, the left upon the 


th eyes on the singers and both 


your your 
right eye on 
translation ; be 
on the beaux, or the ladies, as the case may be ; 
hat, 


clapping r hands while holding your 


glass, book and bouquet ; and you have about as 


you 


much as a stuart man can do. 


ee 





WALTER 
Cromwell’s personal 
of Mae ilay, 


Carlyle, and the exeerations of every Royalist 


Sir Scorr’s 


appearance, between 


eulogy the  hero-worship”’ of 
writer from Clarendon downwards, I prefer to 
abide by the slight but effective a@sthetic sketch, 
struck off with the hand of genius by the pen of 
Scott, who, painting neither demi-god nor devil, 
shows us, in his «© Woodstock,’? a man of mood 

and temperament alike unequal; at one time | 
hiding decp purpose and lynx-eyed observation 
behind that mask of drawling, obscure, conventi- 
cle slang, which he could at will lay by, and in 
amoment change for that brief, sharp tone of 
decision which went straight to its mark without 
word-wasting. Cromwell was well-known to have 

been subject to “the mood of a dark hour,” 

and to paroxysms of * plentiful weeping,’’ which | 
the unreasoning abuse of the Royalist has called 

and his foretaste of the | 


‘his crocodile tears,’ 
endless « gnashing of teeth;*? but Scott (thorough | 
Cavalier as he was in all his prejudices), with | 
truer philosophy and nicer discrimination, puts 
these fitful moods before us, as phases of that 
morbid temperament often found in great men, 
in which, without hypocrisy, affectation, or in- | 
deed volition, they interchange sternness, and 
tenderness, an impdssive demeanor, and _ the | 
«melting mood of woman,” a ruthless resolve 
and tenacity of purpose, with a devotional frame 
of mind merging into superstition. Scott’s may | 
be a slight sketch, but it is highly characteristic ; | 
it belongs to the “ Romance of History,’’ and | 


yet I hold it to be probably as true and lifelike a 
! 


portrait of Cromwell as we possess.— Bentley's | 





Raveicu’s History.—Raleigh’s History of the | 
World was composed during his imprisonment in | 
the Tower. Only a small portion of the work | 
was published, owing to the following singular. 
One afternoon, looking through 
his window, into one of the courts of the* Tower, | 


circumstance. 


Sir Walter saw two men quarrel, when one actu- 
ally murdered the other; and shortly aftet, two | 
gentlemen, friends to Sir Walter, coming ito his | 
room, after expressing what had happered, they 
disagreed in their manner of relating tk story ; | 
and Sir Walter, who had seen it himself, concur- 


red that neither was accurate, but related it with 


another variation. 

The three eye-witnesses disagreeing about an 
act so recently committed, put Sir Walter in a} 
rage, When he took up the volumes of manuscript 
which lay by, containing his History of the World, 
and threw them ona large fire that was in the ; 
room, exclaiming that “it was not for him to 
write the History of the World, if he could not 
relate what he saw a quarter of an hour before.”’ 
One of his friends saved two of the volumes from 
The | 


the flames, but the rest were consumed. 


| : H 
| world laments that so strange an accident should | 


have mutilated the work of so extraordinary a 
man.—Granger’s Wonderful Magazine. 





Concert cAN Kitt, anp Concert CAN CurRE.— | 
It is computed that ten millions of francs are | 
paid yearly in Paris for flowers. But it is said | 
they have their perils as well as their charms. 
Some kinds have a most deleterious effect upon 
the atmosphere ; and often their ctlects are ex- 
exhibited upon the nervous system; but oftener 
the A 
young lady of most sensitive nerves was relating 


imagination alone does the mischief. 
one evening to some person in her drawing-room 


that she had a horror of the rose ; « the perfume 


of that flower,’’ said she, “ gives me a vertigo.” 
The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a friend, who wore a rosebud in her | 
hair; immediately our delicate lady grew pale, 
her arms, and fell gracefully back 


threw up 


upon the sofa. «+ For goodness sake, madam, re- 
tire. Do you not see that it is you who caused 
this spasm ?’? + Me?” replied the astonished 
friend. 
rosebud in your hair.’’ *« Really, if that is the 
case, I must give up to you the guilty flower; 
She 


then took the flower from her hair, and handed it 


but pray examine before condemning it.” 


‘to one of the persons who addressed her, and 


their inqguietude soon gave way to another teeling 


—the fatal rosebud was artificial ! 





A Moruer’s Love or Her Cuitp.—* Mary, it 
don’t seem but a little spell ago, when I come 
home one night—it was twelve long years ago, 
but it don’t seem more’n one, and "twas "way off 
in the old country—and I found this little gal in 
bed 
then, as soft and simple asa young robin, but 


with her mother. You was a little thing 
byme-by you begun to grow, and turn up your 
black eyes to hern, and laugh in her sweet face 
till she cried in yourn. And then you'd go to 
sleep, with your cheek right up agin her soft 
breast, and she with her arms round you, lovin’ 
you all the And when got 


Mary, and could toddle round, and we began to 


time. you 
feed you on the nanny-goat’s milk, and you got | 
all tuckered out, playin’ and runnin’ out doors, | 
and would come in with your eyes lookin’ as | 
heavy as lead, she used to take you up in her | 


lap, and put your littl head—littler and softer’n | 


*tis now—in her bosom ; and there you lay, half- 
laughin’ in your sleep, and she levin’ you all the 


time.""—J. G. Holland’s “ Bay Path.” 





Cents is money, | 


ra for amusement, and sitting with a glass in 


| varieties or yards are made? 


* Certainly; it is the perfume of that. 


older, i 


hows, T allow 1! 


WHOLESOME 


J pssip.—* 
Wattrer.—<* Ah! don’t we, just '—Last 


and me—we joined, vou kKnow—and had two I 


And so, Walter, vou have little 
H. 


gj ARTE LAA PUMA EDA SPEEA PALA 


— 
af) 


Te 





BOARDING-SCHOUOL FEAST. 


parties at vour s hool 


lf there 


Twister, 


1 plum cake, and 


was Charl ie, and George 


sounds of Sausages, 


Cromweit.—As to a barrel ot oysters, and two bottles of currant wine ' Oh. mv : liver? 
the _ ‘ 


CVe 





Agricultural. 





IS CLOSE BREEDING INJURIOUS? 
Close breeding is a term applied to the coup- 
ling cf animals of near affinities of blood. The 


term ++ in-and-in’*’ is sometimes used in the same 


| way, but perhaps would be more properly applied 


to breeding from animals of the s&me blood. 

In a late number, Mr. C. N. 
article headed, «* To Improve Farnn-yard Fowls,’ 
attributes the inferiority of the common fowls of 
the country to their having been tov closely bred. 
He Says : 


Bement, in an 


’ 


‘* Neither the inferiority in their size, nor their 


poor egg-laying qualities are, however, to be at-_ 


tributed to the kind of food they receive, for far- 


mer’s fowls generally fare pretty well, particular- | 


ly in threshing time, nor to any want of atten- 


, tion; but to the fact that in very many cases the | 
stock is never changed, or if changed at all, so ! 


seldom as to be productive of no good results. 


Thousands of miserable, weak-minded peeple, | 
| idiots and lunatics, attest the evil results of mar- | 
| rying between blood relations. 


If such be the 
consequences resulting from ‘ breeding in~ind- 


in,’ as it is generally termed, from the human | 


family, will not the same principle apply to 
fowls? Will not a stock of fowls, let us ask, 
degenerate from year to year, both in size and 
other good qualities, if no additions from other 


hardly necessary to draw the attention of breed- 
ers generally, to the fact—how few animals main- 
fain their superiority for a series of years in any 
particular variety. All being of the same blood 


, their offsprings are puny, weakly, and highly 


susceptible to disease. This can only be obvia- 
ted by procuring the cock birds from another 


strain or family.’’ 


This is certainly “ going the whole figure’ in 


regard to the bad consequeuces of close breed- 
ing; but whether the positions are well-ground- 
ed is another matter. It may be admitted that 
degeneracy has resulted from breeding from ani- 


| mals of near relationship, but it does not follow 
| 
that the degeneracy was the result of a natural 


law. Or even if such a law is admitted, the 
question weuld then arise whether it operated 


with such force that it could not be counteracted. 


If cases can be given where breeding from aftini- | 


ties has produced no such disastrous conse- 


quences as Mr. Bement mentions, they show 


| clearly that the assumption of positive degene- 


racy from that system is erroneous. 

The human family is cited as affording the 
most obvious and indisputable evidence of the 
It might be asked, in the 
outset, What was the degree of affinity which 


degeneracy alluded to. 


produced * the evil results of marrying between 
blood relations?” It might be asked, also, if 
the “evil results’? have always followed to the 
sume extent, where the relationship of the par- 
same! If the “evil results’? are 
sometimes seen in the offspring of first cousins, 


ties was the 


aro there not many cases of the same affinity | 


where such results do not appear? Most persons 
of observation can answer the question in the 
affirmative. A breeder of animals, and a close 


observer of nature’s operations, was asked whe- 


ther we should not fear that the offspring of cou- | 


sins would be enfeebled, to which he replied— 
* No, not if I could make the matches.’’ The 


point embraced in this answer is a sufficient ex- 


The * evil results’’ can 
be avoided if due regard is paid to the qualities 
of the parents. 


planation of the matter. 


Numerous cases, both in man 


and the lower animals might be cited on this | 


point. If the Mosaic Scriptures were to be taken 
as evidence, it might be shown that the whole 
human family had been produced on this in-and- 
in system. But to leave the Israelites out of the 
question, let us see what light the practice of the 
Ishmaclites throws on the subject. 

In Lieut. Burton’s late work entitled « A Pil- 
grimage to Medina and Mecca,” he tells us that 
the Bedouins or wondering Arabs have always 
practised on the system which among us is so fre- 
Having given the cha- 
racteristics of these people, he says: 

«Such is the Bedouin, and such he has been 
The national type has been preserved 
The wild men do 
not refuse their daughters to a stranger, but the 


quently spoken against. 


for ages. 


by systematic intermarriage, 


son-in-law would be forced to settle among them, 
and this life, which has charms for a while, ends 
Here no evil results 
are anticipated from the union of first cousins, 


in becoming Wearisome. 
and the experience of ages and of a nation may 
be trusted. Every Bedouin has a right to marry 
his father’s brother's daughter before she is given 
to a stranger; hence + cousins,’ in polite phrase, 
Our physiologists adduce the 
Sangre Azul of Spain, and the case of the lower 


animals, to prove that degeneracy inevitably fol- 
- a 


signifies a ‘ wife.’ 


Yet the celebra- 
ted Flying Childers, and all his race, were re- 
markably bred-in. 


lows + breeding in.’ 








It is | 


There is still, in my humble | 


opinion, much mystery about the subject. to be 


cleared up only by the studies of phy 
Either they have theorized from insuitticient facts, 
or civilization and artificial living, exercise some 
peculiar influence, or Arabia is a solitary excep- 
The fact which I have 
mentioned is patent to every Eastern traveller.”’ 
(pp. 821-822.) 
There is no probability that the Author of Na- 
ture has instituted a different physiological law 


tion toa general rule. 


for the Arabians from that which prevails among 
the human species generally ; and as to the lower 
animals, it would be well to base our conclusions 
| on careful observations, rather than on unsupport- 
ed The fact 
breeding of the unrivalled horse Flying Childers, 


theories. in regard to the close 


is well known to the readers of equine history, ! 


There 


are other similar cases, in the same species, on 


and has been frequently commented on, 


record, and from experiments which have lately 
been commenced, and are now going on, in 
years, to add some more interesting facts of this 
nature, 

But will it do to receive Mr. Bement’s doc- 
trine of positive and inevitable degeneracy from 
,the same blood in the species of animals he 
speaks of? 
Domestic Fowl, tell us that what is par excellence 


the Derby Game Fowl, has been bred at Knows- 


‘ley Park (the seat of the Earls of Derby,) for 


more than a hundred years without change from 


the blood of the original stock. 
of this stock which have lately been introduced 


into this country, would not favor the idea that | 


they have degenerated in size and other good 
| qualities. An imported cock of this variety 


| Weighs upwards of seven pounds, and in all the | 
points of shape and appearance of constitution, | 


strength and energy, is seldom equalled. 
In the year 1851, the writer of this article saw, 
on the farm of Adrian Cornell, Jr., of Bucks co., 


good shape, prolific habit, &c., which were stated 


| to have been kept on this furm, unmixed, for up- | 


| wards of fifty years! 


sults’ 


manifest, and there is no reason to believe they 


was observed in their management that has thus 
fur been used. 


Then as to other species of poultry, Col. Jaques, 


He has bred 
ina direct line from this pair, without change, 
down to the present time, and the stock is re- 


' the year 18178, a pair of wild geese. 


He also imported from 
Germany, in 1821, one gander and two geese of 


'markable for its. size. 


, the Embden or Bremen variety, from which he 
has bred, of 
any other stock, to this time. They are now as 


without the infusion blood from 
large, a3 healthy, and as prolific as the imported 
stock. 
weighed 
each. 


Goslings ef seven months old, have 


(alive) upwards of twenty pounds 
There is no necessity of extending this article 

| by referring to other kinds of animals, although 
similar evidence to that already adduced might 
thus be obtained. Several of the cases cited 
| bear directly on the subject as presented by Mr. 
Bement, and the facts they establish may be sum- 


) ed up as follows : 

1. That the union of animals of the same blood 
| does not necessirily produce degeneracy in the 
| offspring. 

| 2. That the 
| mals are affected by these of the parent stock, 


constitutional tendencies of ani- 

and that hence it is important to sclect such 
| specimens for propagation as are most free from 
defects. 

3. That in proportion to the judgment used 
in the breeding and management of animals, will 
| be their standing in the seale of merit or use- 
| fulness. 
| 4. That whether the 
‘himself to a particular blood, or should resort to 


breeder should confine 
other strains, must depend entirely on the cir- 
cumstances or condition of his animals as com- 
pared with others.—Bakewekii, in Rural New 


Yorker. 





Freping Sutruur to Cartir.—lI have been in 
the habit of feeding sulphur to cattle for twenty 
years, I mix one pound of sulphur with six 
quarts of salt, and place it in a box where the 
cattle can have free access toit. I have not seen 
any vermin on my cattle since I commenced this 
practice. I think it has a tendency to make the 
The best time 


Ohio 


old hair come off more readily. 
to feed it the fall 


Cultivator. 


is in or winter.—Cor. 





TRANSPLANTING Trees.—The tree taken up, 
prune the roots with a knife, so as to leave none 
more than about a foot long; and if any have 
been torn off nearer to the stem, prune the part 
so that no bruises or ragged parts remain. Cut 
off all the fibres close to the roots, for they never 
live, and they mould and do great injury. If cut 
off, their place is supplied by other fibres more 
quickly.’"— William Cobdbett. 





the horse with it. 


this couutry, we shall probably be able, in a few | 


| @ach specimen in a plate full of water, it will 


Martin, and other writers on the | 


Some specimens | 


Pa., a stock of fowls remarkable for their size, | 


Yet none of the « evil re- | 
which Mr. Bement speaks of were here | 


would ever appear, so long as the same judgment | 


of Somerville, Miss., brought from Canada, in 


speare. 
‘ 


9 


1857, 





| To Rovt Hew Venwry.—They are not to be 


routed by 
| the highest 
ds 


where they deposit their « i breed 


] me, 7? uff, n The v riot in 


y ale p at forty 


WwW 7eToO t n ein) 


r sulphur 
ter per 

grees be ding places 
nfinites! 
mally. 


Her 








Useful Neceipts. 


Varsisun ror Rusti 
the odwork 


when dry, do it over on 


iret 
First 


GARDEN Seats. 


wash wi with soap and water, and 


a hot, sunny day with 
common boiled linseed oil; leave that to dry for 
a day or two, and then varnish it once or twice 
with what is commonly termed «© hard varnish.”’ 
If well done, it will last for years, and will pre- 
vent any annoyance from insects.—Correspondent 
of the Cottage Gardener. 


Make sage 


sweeten it well; when about milk-wann, drench ! 


Cure ror Bors.- some tea, and 


If it turn out to be the cholic, 


| and not the bots, the sage tea will be good for 
| that. 


To 
be collected at any time, but summer is the most | 
Put | 


Preserve Sea-WeEps.—Sea-weeds may 


agreeable season for this interesting work. 


the 
Then introduce a sheet of 


then be easy to spread out and arrange 
branches or fibres. 


out of the water, the specimen will be beauti- 
fully displayed upon the paper, and when dry | 
will be found attached to the paper by means of | 
the gluten in the sea-weed. 
Rats.—Tue Kiipine Orrratiox.—A friend of | 
mine destroyed some dozen rats at one haul, in | 
He took a door of the | 
house from its hinges, placed it on the floor of | 


the following manner. 


| the room, with a stick under one side of suffi- | 
J 


cient length to elevate it to a suitable height. | 
To this stick was attached a string of suflicient | 


length to reach into an adjacent entry. After 


| putting meat under the door, and getting the rats | 


well baited, he secreted himself in the entry, and 
by the light of the moon discovering when the 
rats in numbers had assembled under the door, 
suddenly jerked away the stick and sprang upon | 
the door.—Cor. Boston Cultivator. 

Driep Cuerrirs.—Take 12 Ibs. of the cherry; 
stone the same carefully, so that they may be as | 
little broken as possible ; put them in a pan with 
plenty of powdered sugar (9 lbs.); let them sim- 
mer gently for about twenty minutes; then take 
each cherry out separately on toa sieve to dry; 
shake a little sugar over them, and tura them for | 
three successive days (in which time, if the sun 
is powerful, they will have dried): when quite 


| dry, put them into a tin box, with a layer of 


paper between cach row. Then keep them in a 
moderately warm place for use. 
To Maker Creax Cuerse.—The following are | 


two recipes :—Take a quart of cream, or, if not 


| desired very rich, add thereto one pint of new 
‘ 


milk; warm it in hot water till it is about the 
heat of milk from the cow, add a small quantity 
of rennet (a tablespoonful is sufficient,) let it | 
stand till thick, then break it slightly 


with a | 


‘spoon, and place it in the frame in which you | 


have previously put a fine canvas cloth; press it 
slightly with a weight; let it stand a few hours, 


' then put a finer cloth in the frame; a little pow- 


dered salt may be put over the cloth. It will be 
Another Method.—If 
cream is scarce, so that a sufficient quantity can- 


tit for use ina day or two. 


not be had at once, tuke a fine canvas bag, and 
pour as much cream as you may happen to have 
into it, adding additional small quantities twice | 
a day, and from its becoming naturally sour, the 
thin part will drain through the canyas, and the 
If one 


quart of cream can be had at once, and poured 


remainder will prove an excellent cheese. 


into a fine canvas bag, it will make a nice sized 


| cheese, and of course equally good as those 


made by several small quantities added at con- 
venient intervals. The cheeses made in this way 


soon as those made with 


are not fit for use so 


rennet.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


CHANGE IN THE MEANING OF THE Worp Lover. 
—It is nearly equivalent to friend, and was for- 
merly in common use in that sense. Thus, in 
Psalm xxxviii, 1], we have, in the old version, 
‘* My lovers and my neighbors did stand looking 
upon my trouble,’? and also in the common ver- 
sion, **My lovers and my friends stand aloof 
from my sore.’’ So afterwards in 375 Brutus be- 
gins his address to the people, « Romans, country- 
men and lovers.”’ Another change which has been 
undergone by this and some other words, is that 
they are now usually applied gnly to men, where- 
as formerly they were common to both sexes.— 
to paramour 


But villain is 


This has happened, for instance, 
and villain, as well as to lover. 

still aterm of reproach for a woman as well as 
for a man in some of the provincial dialects. 
“And although we no longer eall a woman a lover, 
we still say of amin and woman that they are 
I tind the term lover 
distinctly applied to a woman in so late a work 
Smollett’s «* Count Fathom,’’ published in 
1754: ‘These were alarming symptoms to a 
lover of her delicacy and pride.’’ (Volume I., 
chap. 10.)—Professor Craik’s English of Shak. 


lovers, or a pair of lovers. 
’? 


as 


’ 





t My 


| My 
| My 
paper under the sea-weed, and carefully raise it | 
| My 


The Riddler. 





ENIGWA. 


EVENING Pos?T. 


MYTHOLOGICAL 
WRITTEN FOR THE 4aTOR 
lam composed f © letters 
My 3. 7, 19 a it, 15. 12. ts one of the Graces, 
\Iiv 5. ¢ . 8 6, wos a vouth beloved by Venus, 
My ? f rated ntain near Troy 
My of Bacchus 
My vis poetry 
My un beloved by 
vl ! 3 in doomed to perpé@- 

peter of Neptune, 
ted Trojan 

Thessaly 
* Fates 
* giants at war wit® 


Mire 


brated Grecian 


f Orpheus 
‘elebrated serpent 
an P-yyptian god 
promoting ime 
the United States, 
E. H. 


eans for 


MISCELLANEOUS EPNIGWA, 


SN'NG Post 


ope 
{ 


ed portrait pala Pe 


DEMETRICUS 
ENIGWA, 


BV ENING POST, 


ty in Florida, 


rope 


7, is a county = 


i MIT 


’ ea 


ver in Asia 
s a town of note im. 


s kingdom of Enrope 
25. 9. ‘s a county in Arkansas, 
s an Empire of Eurepe 
19, 23, is a county in New 


My 12, ; » = 5 4. 8. ie 
land 

Ny whole will be, then completed, one of. the great--_ 

J. E. D. 4 


s river in New Eng- 


est achievements of art 





MISCELLANEOUS EWG™MA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BY BNING POST. 


I am composed of 40 letters 

My 1, 6, 26, 5, 2, 4, 1, is one of the United States, 

My 10, 12, 2%, 10, 15, &}, was a King of Persia that ime § 
vaded Greece with the largest army of which his- 
tory gives ws any account 

40, 31, 36, 3S, 1, 3, was a giant of the Pais dy 

4, 26, 2, Is a biped ae 

29, 37, 31, ®, is not fast rt 

99. 38, 4, 18, 6, 7, is not slow 

23 31, 4, 19, was an Empire in ancient 
embraced the whole of the known world. 

21, 25, 31, 4, 26, 5, is a man’s name. 

11, 3, 13, 22, is a Bind of tree 
7, 31, W, AM, MM, 14, W, 3, 31, 90, 9, 2, Mls ene 
of the United States. 

2. %, 17, 25, 16, 13, 40, 21, 31, 27, was a renown [7 
ed General and firm patriot in the times of the Re- ‘ 
volution. 

4, 2, 2, 14, 25, 19, 29, 20, 22, 23, is a city in Eng~ 
land noted for its manufactories. r 

My 4, 3, 8, 29, 9, 33, 17, 16, 11, 11, 35, is a river in they 

U nited States. oF 
My whole is an ancient adage. T. 8.3 , 


4 


My 


My 


- 


My 
My 


My 


My 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


My first is found upon the land, ' . 
And in the ocean deep ; ‘* 
‘Tis found upon the desert’s sand, 


And on the mountain steep. 


My second’s sold in every town, 
» Tis used in every state ; 

And if you guess it, you will own, 
It’s sale is very great 


- 


Some find my whole deep in the groundy Bs 
Far away from mortal sight; od 
Now, if you have the answer found, 
You'll know if you are right. 
Pequea, Pennsylvania. 


» 
ALPHA 4 


¥ 
2 





¢ 

ay 
CHARADE. , 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


My first is the coalman’s—is used by the crown > 

My second ts part of a lock, jail, or town ; 

My whole is always seen with derision ; 

Does the answer loom up before your dim vision & 
GANMEW. 


i 
ae 
as | 
oW 


* 
* 


: 
- 
Be 
= 
TRANSPOSITION. “ 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos?. 





Il am compesed of 6 letters 
Transpose my whole, and I am what many shan, 
Omit my 1, 2, and transpose, and [ am a word ef 
mand 
Omit my 5, 6, and f denote happiness. 
Omit my 3, 4, 5, 6, and I am a personal pronoun, 
Omit my 1, 4, 6, and I am what we often deo. 
Omit my 1, 2,4, 2 ad transpose, and I am an article 
dress. 
My whole is what many wish for 
Warren, Vt. 





ANAGRAMS 
On the names of papers published in the Unigall 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BV : 

1.—We kuew your tribe, _e « 
2 —Dave Yeast. stop runnine# oe? 
? _ 
3.—Green T, rea H yellow RY 
4.—No, gal, I run off to hue. 
5 —Lead on, Len Waters. 
6.—-Lie aot near a hat. 


Michigan. JR. SHEKEL. F” 
« 
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ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR 7HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


When corn was $1 per bushel, and wheat 98% 
bushel. a man wished to fill his sacks witha mixture 
wheat and corn for the mosey he had tn his pu 
Now, if be got 50 bushels of corn. and laid out the 
of his money In wheat, he would want 10 bushels te al) seal 
sacks; but if he got 50 bushels of wheat, and then 3 
his sacks with corn, he would have 86 left. “ 
much of each must he buy in order to lay out his 
and fill bis saeks ” 


Belmont, Obie. WM. BOND. 





CONL SDRU fs. 

(7 What » the difference between killed 
and repaired garments? Ans —The former are 
men, and the latter are men ded (dead)! 

i Why are washerwomen the most incons 
persons’ Ans —Because they put out tubs to 
‘* soft’’ water, when it rains ‘- bard.’ 

(7 Why are book-keepers like chickens? 
Because they have to ‘‘ scratch’’ for a living. 

7" Which is the longest letter ia the al 
Ans —O, because there is no end te i. 

U7" What color does fogging give to an 
Ans —It makes bum yell oh (yellow)! 


4 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES- 1%. Las¥. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA.—Napeleon’s 
Russia. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.— 
Lightfoot Lee. MISCELLANBOWS ENI 
Mareus Tullius Cicero CRARADE C 
CHARADE —Catamount. CHARADB 


j REBUS — Gates 





